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Sermons for the Month of March 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS ON OUR LORD’S 
CHILDHOOD AND PASSION 


X. Tue SAcRED HEART—A HIDDEN TREASURY OF GRACES AND 
BLESSINGS. 


“For where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also.”—Matt., vi, 21. 


When the spectators at the Crucifixion beheld the terrible por- 
tents that accompanied it, they may have had some suspicion of the 
truth that it was no mere man who was then suffering the shameful 
death of the Cross. They gazed with fear at Him, on whose ac- 
count inanimate nature was so deeply moved as to shroud itself in 
impenetrable darkness. These feelings, however, did not last, and 
the bystanders soon remembered that it was contrary to the law 
for any dead body to be left hanging on the cross on the Sabbath- 
day. Accordingly the Roman soldiers proceeded to break the legs of 
the two thieves, to hasten their death. When, however, they came 
to Jesus, they found that He was already dead, so they did not 
break His legs, “but one of the soldiers with a spear opened His 
side” (John, xix, 34). St. John makes use of the word opened, 
not pierced, and St. John Chrysostom gives the following reason 
for its use: “Our greatest treasure and the price of the whole 
world’s redemption, namely the Divine Heart of Jesus, was enclosed 
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within His side. The soldier employed his lance as a sort of key to 
open this Divine treasury to all the world.” 

On one occasion the people of Israel suffered great dearth of 
water in the wilderness, for the springs in Cades had dried up. 
There arose in consequence loud murmurs against Moses, who 
had recourse to God, saying: “O Lord God, hear the cry of this 
people, and open to them Thy treasure, a fountain of living water, 
that being satisfied they may cease to murmur” (Num., xx, 6), 
Soon after, in obedience to God’s command, Moses assembled the 
multitude in front of a high, conspicuous rock, and, lifting his 
hand, struck the rock twice with his rod, and there came forth 
water in great abundance, so that the people and their cattle drank. 
Why did Moses call water God’s treasure? St. Peter Damian 
points out that St. Paul says (1 Cor., x, 5): “The rock was 
Christ.” The treasure hidden in this rock is the Sacred Heart, 
which the soldier pierced with his lance, thus opening for all time 
this treasure, whence flows our Redeemer’s Precious Blood, that is 
able to wash away sin. St. Augustine explains the matter as fol- 
lows: “The Evangelist here uses a very significant word, for he 
does not say that the soldier pierced or wounded our Lord’s side, 
but that he opened it, thus opening, as it were, the gate of life, 
whence issued the Sacraments of the Church, without which no 
man can attain to the life that is indeed life” (St. Augustini Tract. 
120 n. 2 in John, xix, 34). St. John Chrysostom adds (Hom. 85 
in John, xix): “Moreover, an unspeakable mystery was fulfilled 
here, for ‘there came out blood and water.’ It was not without 
definite purpose, that these issued from His side, since of them the 
Church was formed. By the water we are born again, and we are 
nourished by the sacred Flesh and Blood. Our mysteries have 
their origin here on the Cross, in order that when thou approachest 
the awful chalice, it is as if thou wert drinking from our Lord’s very 
side.” 

In former times people told stories of magic wands, used to dis- 
cover treasures hidden in the earth. There may not be any truth 
in these legends, but we Christians really possess a magic wand, 
viz.: the Cross of Christ, on and through which the incomparable 
treasures of the Sacred Heart were revealed. We may apply to 
this Heart our Lord’s words recorded by St. Matthew (xiii, 44, 
etc.): “The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in 
a field, which a man having found, hid, and for joy thereof goeth 
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and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. Again the King- 
dom of Heaven is like to a merchant seeking good pearls; who, 
when he had found one pearl of great price, went his way, and sold 
all that he had, and bought it.” Yes indeed, the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus may well be compared with a treasure hidden in a field, and 
with a pearl of great price. 

Shall we not try to secure this hidden treasure, this pearl of 
great price? Shall we not seek the one thing needful (Luke, x, 
42), of which our Lord spoke to Martha, when she was troubled 
about many things? Oh, let us make the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
our one and only aim, and then we shall be able to exclaim with 
St. Bernard: “As we have come at last to the most sweet Heart 
of Jesus, it is good for us to remain with it. Let us never more 
forsake it! ...@O how good and sweet it is to dwell in this 
Heart!” (Sermo 3 de passione; tract. vitis mystica, inter opera 
5. Bernardi tom. iit.) The costly treasure, the pearl of great price, 
is Thy Heart, O most sweet Jesus, revealed to us through the open- 
ing of Thy sacred side. He who hath really found this treasure 
will never again set his affections on worldly goods, will never 
more find satisfaction in frivolity and drunkenness, nor in actions 
contrary to purity, nor in strife and envy, but he will put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and walk like Him in holiness of life (Rom., 
xiii, 14). He will be that blessed man who no longer loveth vanity 
and seeketh after falsehood, but possesseth the one true treasure 
on earth, namely the most Sacred Heart of Jesus, and he who 
hath found this “shall find life, and shall have salvation from the 
Lord” (Prov., viii, 35). Amen. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE CREED 


XVIII. Gop 1s MerciFuL 


When we speak of God’s mercy, we mean that perfection which 
is touched by the sight of human misery and moved to relieve it 
and to sustain our frailty. When we say that God is merciful toa 
sinner, we mean that He treats him with fatherly forbearance, for- 
getting the insult dealt Him, and taking back the transgressor into 
favor, if only he repents of his wrong-doing and has a firm pur- 
pose of amendment. Faith in God’s mercy affords much consola- 
tion to us all, and is confirmed by many clear statements in Holy 
Scripture. Moses addressed God on Mount Sinai as “the Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, patient and of much com- 
passion and true, who keepest mercy unto thousands; who takest 
away iniquity, wicke@f¥ess and sin; who renderest the iniquity of 
the fathers to the children, unto the third and fourth generation” 
(Exod., xxxiv, 6, 7). David speaks of the Lord as “compassionate 
and merciful; long-suffering and plenteous in mercy” (Ps., cii, 8), 
and as “sweet to all; His tender mercies are over all His works” 
(Ps., cxliv, 9). Isaias bids “the wicked forsake his way, and the 
unjust man his thoughts, and return to the Lord, and He will have 
mercy on him, and to our God, for He is bountiful to forgive” 
(Is., Iv, 7). God spoke through the Prophet Ezechiel, saying: 
“As I live, I desire not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live” (Ezech., xxxiii, 11) ; and through the 
Prophet Joel He said: “Be converted to Me with all your heart, 
in fasting and in weeping, and in mourning, and rend your hearts 
and not your garments, and turn to the Lord your God; for He 1s 
gracious and merciful, patient and rich in mercy” (Joel, ii, 12, 13). 
In the Book of Wisdom we read (xi, 24): “Thou hast mercy 
upon all, because Thou canst do all things, and overlookest the sins 
of men for the sake of repentance.” Finally, Sirach, the wise man, 
says: “God is patient in men and poureth forth His mercy upon 
them. He hath seen the presumption of their hearg. that it is 
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wicked, and hath known their end that it is evil. Therefore hath 
He filled up His mercy in their favor, and hath shewn them the 
way of justice. The compassion of man is toward his neighbor, 
but the mercy of God is toward all flesh” (Ecclus., xviii, 9-12). 
We may remember also how God forgave the Ninivites because 
they did penance, and also the Israelites, as often as they repented. 
In the New Testament there are several parables showing how 
great is God’s mercy. For instance in that of the Prodigal Son 
(Luke, xv, 11-32) we see how the father gladly forgave his son, 
simply because he came home penitent. In the parable of the lost 
sheep and the lost groat we perceive with what joy those who 
have gone astray are welcomed back (Luke, xv, 1-10) ; and in the 
parable of the King, we notice his readiness to remit his servant’s 
debt (Matt., xviii, 23-27). Do not all these parables teach us to 
realize God’s mercy? Jesus Christ tells us that there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner doing penance, more 
than over ninety-nine just persons. This is because converted sin- 
ners are as a rule more zealous in their service of God, and love 
Him better. 

The authority, conferred by our Lord upon His Apostles, to 
forgive sins, is another proof of God’s mercy (John, xx, 23). 
Christ Himself was infinitely merciful towards sinners; and when 
the Pharisees found fault with Him on this account, He said: 
“They that are in health need not a physician, but they that are 
ill. ...I am not come to call the just, but sinners” (Matt., ix, 
12, 13). He displayed His mercy towards the woman taken in 
adultery, Zacheus, Mary Magdalene, St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
the dying thief on the cross. We may well exclaim with the 
Prophet Ezechiel: “God desireth not the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live” (Ezech., xxxiii, 11). 
These reflections should certainly awaken in us unbounded con- 
fidence in God’s goodness, deep gratitude, true repentance and 
serious purpose of amendment. 

1. When two friends are devoted to each other, and do their best 
to serve and help each other, they feel such mutual confidence that 
they think themselves justified in asking for assistance whenever 
it is required, and assume that it will not be withheld. If friend- 
ship begets such confidence even in our fellow-mortals, with how 
much more reason should a sinner trust God’s mercy! No truer 
friendship is possible than that which God shows to transgressors, 
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nor is any human friend able to render such unfailing help and to 
stand so close in time of need. Moreover, our friendships are 
often very shortlived, and those who most loudly protest their 
affection are frequently influenced by motives of self-interest. But 
we may safely rely upon God, our truest Friend, and have recourse 
to Him in all our troubles, telling Him our sorrows and asking 
His help and pardon. He never refuses to forgive us, and His 
love is absolutely disinterested; His great desire is to do us good, 
and He asks for nothing in return except that we should forsake 
sin. 

2. Where we are unable to make any return for benefits received, 
our natural sense of justice impels us to cherish feelings of grati- 
tude, and we owe God a far greater debt of gratitude than we can 
owe to any man. Through sin we had lost all claim to eternal 
happiness and condemned ourselves to endless misery, but God in 
His goodness, without any merit on our part, allows us to hope 
that we shall still be numbered among His children. When we 
think of His mercy, we cannot fail to be overwhelmed with thank- 
fulness, and we exclaim with St. Augustine: ‘‘Thou didst call me, 
and I fled from Thy voice, but the further I sought to stray from 
Thee, the more tender was Thy summons. By loving inspirations 
Thou didst draw me to Thyself, but I despised them; by secret 
warnings Thou didst set me on my guard against the dangers sur- 
rounding me on all sides, and didst show me the abyss on the verge 
whereof I stood, but I heeded not Thy words. I forgot Thee, but 
Thou didst not forget me. How great a debt of gratitude I owe 
Thee! How can I ever be worthy of all Thy mercy towards me, 
a wretched, miserable sinner? I have nothing to give Thee; there- 
fore for all eternity will I extol Thy merciful goodness.” 

3. A sinner, who considers how mercifully God deals with him, 
must have a heart of stone if he feels no gratitude. Despite all 
the insults that he has offered to his Creator, God calls upon him 
to be converted, and encourages him to turn to Him. Thus God 
takes the first step towards reconciliation, although He has suf- 
fered wrong. No man would treat an enemy with such generosity, 
although a desire to avoid chastisement might impel him to seek 
reconciliation. God, however, does more than this, for He demands 
no adequate satisfaction of the sinner (who would indeed be unable 
to make it), and only requires him to be sorry for his past sins, 
and for having behaved so badly to his Benefactor. It cannot 
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surely be difficult for a sinner to awaken within his heart feelings 
of sorrow and true repentance; even a sense of what is to his own 
advantage would suggest such sentiments, and if he does not regret 
having offended God, his good and loving Father, the thought of 
eternal punishment must induce him to do penance. Therefore, 
my Brethren, let us frequently make acts of sorrow for sin, that 
God’s mercy may not be offered us in vain. 


4. Sorrow for sin is, however, beneficial to us only if we have a 
firm purpose of amendment. No reconciliation is possible when 
the wrong-doer does not resolve to avoid committing the same sin 
in the future, for the very object of reconciliation is to restore the 
previous friendly relation, and there can be no true friendship be- 
tween two persons unless both are determined to refrain from 
injuring each other. The very idea of reconciliation requires a 
firm resolution to avoid giving offense in future, and a sinner must 
be still more bound to resolve most seriously never again to fall 
into the same sin against God, to whom all sin is an abomination. 
Let us renew our confidence and gratitude, and thank God for His 
infinite mercy, not merely regretting our former sins but making 
up our minds never again throughout our whole lives to commit 
any grievous sin against Him. Amen. 


XIX. Gop 1s Lonc-SuFFERING. 


We know that God is infinitely good and kind, and therefore He 
does not always punish a sinner immediately, but gives him oppor- 
tunity to do penance and save his soul from destruction. This con- 
sideration for sinners is the attribute to which we refer when we 
say that God is long-suffering. We have many instances of it 
both in ancient and in modern history. 


In the time before Noe there was very general moral corrup- 
tion, and God might well have destroyed the whole human race 
without warning, but instead of doing so, He gave them oppor- 
tunity for repentance, and did not punish them for one hundred and 
twenty years. The people of Ninive were most vicious, but instead 
of annihilating them, God sent the Prophet Jonas to convert them, 
that they might not perish. He showed infinite patience in His 
dealings with the Israelites, who frequently murmured and rebelled 
against Him. They even fell into idolatry and worshipped graven 
images, but still God desired to save them, and from time to time 
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sent prophets to admonish them, and finally Jesus Christ, the only- 
begotten Son of God, came to instruct them. 

How many people have experienced God’s patience and for- 
bearance! David, though he was guilty of murder, robbery and 
adultery; Manasses, though he favored idolatry, desecrated the 
Temple at Jerusalem, meddled with witchcraft and sacrificed his 
own son to Moloch; Peter, who denied his Lord and Master; and 
Paul, who persecuted the Christians. Yet to all of these God gave 
opportunity for repentance. 

How long did St. Augustine persist in heresy! How many 
people at the present time insult God day by day, and yet He spares 
them, though they have deserved to perish. But why, it may be 
asked, does God show such forbearance? His counsels are incom- 
prehensible, although sometimes we can discover His designs, and 
we can see that He is often long-suffering in order to protect the 
good and to save the wicked. In a cornfield wheat and cockle grow 
together, sharing the same soil, the same air, sunshine and rain; 
their roots even are frequently intertwined, so as to be inseparable. 
In the same way the good and bad live side by side, having a com- 
mon fortune and blessing. If God were suddenly to punish the 
wicked, whole families or whole communities would be plunged 
into misery and poverty, and great suffering would fall upon the 
innocent as well as the guilty. Hence as a rule He refrains from 
chastising the bad out of consideration for the good. 

No true virtue can exist without a struggle, and there can be no 
real piety that will not stand a test; so the wicked serve to test and 
strengthen the good; they are like a fire, burning up impurities, 
they may, it is true, prevent the good from prospering, and give 
rise to much evil, but at the same time their action is beneficial. 
Think of the stories of Job and of Joseph—both suffered much at 
the hands of wicked men, but both proved themselves to be really 
good; the one set us a noble example of patience and confidence in 
God, and the other of chastity and charity towards enemies. 
Wicked people often do us more good than harm. 

Finally God puts up with the wicked in order to save them, for 
thousands would be lost if He were to cut them off in the midst of 
their sins. He desireth not the death of a sinner, and so delays 
punishment, hoping for amendment. Those who to-day would be 
condemned as worthless cockle, may prove to be good wheat in the 
end, for God’s grace can accomplish anything, provided that we 
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listen to it. Think of Saul, Mary Magdalene, Augustine and many 
others who would certainly have been lost eternally, had not God 
spared them for their salvation. 

You see then, my Brethren, that God’s forbearance towards the 
wicked is very beneficial to us all; therefore let us thank Him for 
it and avail ourselves of it for our own amendment, and also imi- 
tate it, so that we may be patient with others, and try to convert 
them, never giving way to revenge or rash judgment, or despairing 
of their improvement, but remembering St. Paul’s admonition to 
the Colossians (iii, 12-16), to bear with and forgive one another. 
Amen. 


XX. Gop 1s TRUE. 


Since God knows everything and is all-holy and all-just, He is 
incapable of falsehood, and is absolutely true and sincere. With 
Him there is no uncertainty, no forgetfulness and no hasty action; 
therefore He cannot possibly lead us into error. It is otherwise 
with men, for our intelligence is often very limited, and we make 
many blunders owing to our want of knowledge; no doubt we 


should avoid them if we possessed more insight and comprehension. 
We forget much, and consequently do things that we should avoid, 
had we reflected longer and recalled past errors. We are overhasty 
in word and deed, and want of deliberation leads to many faults, 
but often we are really deficient in good will, and deliberately are 
dishonest both in speech and action. God, however, can never be 
false, for He is holy, loving righteousness and hating iniquity; He 
can never lie or deceive. There are many passages in Holy Scrip- 
ture bearing testimony to His truth; e. g., “God is not as a man, 
that He should lie, nor as the son of man, that He should be 
changed. Hath He said then, and will He not do? Hath He 
spoken, and will He not fulfil?” (Num., xxiii, 19). “The word 
of the Lord is right, and all His works are done with faithfulness” 
(Ps., xxxii, 4). “His truth (reacheth) even unto the clouds” (Ps., 
evil, 5). David exclaims: “Thy word, O Lord, is a light to my 
feet and a lamp to my paths” (Ps., cxviii, 105). Without God’s 
word we should be like the heathen, who walk in darkness and are 
exposed to many dangers. History tells us of the follies and errors 
into which they fall, but with us, thank God, it is otherwise, for in 
the word of God we have, as it were, a light whereby to regulate 
our faith and life. All doubt and uncertainty must vanish when 
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once we are thoroughly convinced that God has spoken. St. John 
the Baptist bore witness to our Lord’s veracity when he said: “He 
that is of the earth . . . of the earth he speaketh; He that cometh 
from Heaven is above all, and what He hath seen and heard, that 
He testifieth, and no man receiveth His testimony ; but he that hath 
received His testimony hath set to his seal that God is true” (John, 
ili, 31, 32), 4. €., whoever receives Christ’s testimony is perfectly 
convinced that He can accomplish the task which God promised to 
accomplish through Him, viz., our reconciliation, sanctification and 
salvation. 

God’s warnings and threats acquire additional weight when we 
remember that Jesus Christ said: “Heaven and earth shall pass, 
but my words shall not pass” (Matt., xxiv, 35). Our whole reli- 
gion depends upon God’s faithfulness, and is founded, not on the 
wisdom of men, but on the spirit and power of God (1 Cor., ii, 
5-16). No matter how incomprehensible God’s revelations may 
appear, they are unquestionably true. 

As our Heavenly Father loves truth and hates falsehood, we, His 


children, ought to follow His example and act according to St. 
Paul’s admonition, “putting away lying, let us speak the truth 
every man with his neighbor; let us put on the new man who... 
is created in justice and holiness of truth’ (Ephes., iv, 23-25). 
Hence we must be honest and straightforward in all our words 
and works, avoiding all falsehood, deception and hypocrisy, and 
remembering that God “continueth faithful” (2 Tim., ii, 13). 


XXI. Gop 1s FAITHFUL. 


As God is true in all His revelations, He must be faithful in His 
promises and threats. Because He knows everything, He cannot 
make mistakes through want of insight, and in this respect He dif- 
fers greatly from men, who cannot know and foresee many things, 
and can only guess the course of future events. Nothing can offer 
any resistance to God, and therefore He cannot be false to His 
word through inability to keep it. Being holy, He must desire to 
abide by His promises, and therefore He is faithful. Hence Balaam 
said: “God is not as man, that He should lie; nor as the son of 
man, that He should be changed. Hath He said then, and will He 
not do? hath He spoken, and will He not fulfil?” (Num., xxiii 
19). Moses assured the Israelites that “the Lord God is strong 
and faithful, keeping His covenant and mercy to them that love 
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Him” (Deut., vii, 7). David exclaims: “The word of the Lord 
is right, and all His works are done with faithfulness” (Ps., xxxii, 
4). Isaias gives a beautiful description of God’s faithfulness in 
the following words: “As the rain and the snow come down from 
Heaven, and return no more thither, but soak the earth, and water 
it, and make it to spring, and give seed to the sower and bread to 
the eater; so shall my word be, which shall go forth from my 
mouth; it shall not return to me void, but shall do whatsoever I 
please” (Is., lv, 10, 11). Our Divine Lord declared that He was 
faithful to His words, for He said: “Heaven and earth shall pass, 
but my words shall not pass” (Matt., xxiv, 35), and St. Paul 
writes: “He is faithful who hath called you, who will also do it” 
(1 Thess., v, 24). 

All God’s promises to Abraham were fulfilled most exactly in 
spite of many obstacles ; and we can see for ourselves how true He 
is in keeping His pledge that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against His Church. We must not say that in certain cases, e. g., 
in those of the Israelites and Ninivites, God’s threats and promises 
were not carried out; for they were only conditional, and when the 
primary conditions were not fufilled, or ceased to exist, the threats 
and promises were of course not realized. God said that He would 
destroy the Ninivites if they did not repent within 40 days; but 
since they did penance for their sins they were not destroyed. 
Sometimes God is slow in executing His threats, but this is evi- 
dence of His forbearance, not of His failure to keep His word. 

The thought that God will surely keep His promises should en- 
courage sinners to amend their ways, for He promises to pardon 
those who repent, and to give grace and help to those who are 
struggling to do right. The same thought should strengthen suf- 
ferers to bear their trials, for He can make all things work together 
for their good. 

We must not forget, however, that God is equally faithful in 
performing what He threatens; the remembrance of this fact will 
deter us from sin and move us to do penance for our transgressions. 
We ought to follow God’s example, and be faithful to our promises, 
knowing well that He is faithful to His threats, to prevent us from 
breaking His commandments, and to His promises, to inspire us 
with hope and confidence in the warfare of life, and to enable us 
to persevere unto the end. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST ON MOUNT 
THABOR 


“This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him”— 
Gospel. 

The three disciples, who beheld Jesus in glory on Mount Thabor, 
were destined to witness also His agony in the Garden of Geth- 
semani. They might easily have been discouraged and dismayed 
by His agony, had they not been confirmed in their faith by the 
previous sight of His Transfiguration. 

This Heavenly vision ought to strengthen our faith and hope, 
my Brethren, so let us think to-day of Heaven, and listen to Jesus 
Christ. 

I. The happiness of Heaven is indescribable; at the Transfigu- 
ration the three disciples beheld, as it were, only a few rays of the 
glory surrounding their Divine Master, and yet they were com- 
pletely beside themselves with ecstasy, and forgot all earthly things 
in their desire to remain with Him on the mountain. Our souls 
will experience unspeakable joy, when after their departure hence 
they are admitted to the rapturous contemplation of God, amidst 
those heavenly delights which no eye hath seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. O let us do 
our utmost to live holy lives, that we may be permitted to see God 
as He is! If we could only for a few moments gaze upon the 
Divine beauty of our Lord Jesus Christ in Heaven, we should 
exclaim with St. Paul: “I have a desire to be dissolved and to be 
with Christ” (Phil., i, 23). “Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom., vii, 24). 

In the life of St. Teresa we read that our Saviour allowed her 
to see some few rays of His Divine beauty, and ever afterwards 
all the joys of this world were distasteful to her, the fairest per- 
sons appeared like shrivelled skeletons, and even the moon and 
stars had lost their brilliancy. 

How intense will be our happiness, my Brethren, when we set 
God face to face, and no longer through a glass in a dark manner! 
Let us often think of Heaven. 
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II. “This is my beloved Son, . . . hear ye Him.” In these words 
our Heavenly Father indicates to us the way to our home above; 
we are to hear and follow the instruction given us by our Saviour. 
Obey His precepts, for He is the Way, the Truth and the Life. 
Obey Him and make use of the means of salvation which He sup- 
plies, in order to bring us to Heaven. Obey, Him, when He cries: 
“Do penance, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” Nowhere 
but from Him and His representatives can you obtain forgiveness 
of sins and peace of conscience. 

Obey Him, when He bids you receive the Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar, and says: “I am the living Bread which came down 
from Heaven; if any man eat of this Bread he shall live forever” 
(John, vi, 51, 52). 

Obey Him, when he warns you not to cling to the good things 
of this life, but to strive after virtue. 

Obey Him, when He bids you love God above all things and 
your neighbor as yourself, and tells you never to murmur against 
God when trials come upon you, but to persevere to the end in 
well-doing. 

O most loving Jesus, who sittest at the right Hand of the Father, 
be our advocate with Him, that we may not be punished accord- 
ing to our sins, but may, by way of contrition and penance, arrive 
at the glory which Thou hast prepared for us by Thy most holy 
life and death. Amen. 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


CASTING OUT DEVILS 


“And Jesus cast out a devil, and the same was dumb.”—Gospel. 


Happy are you, my Brethren, as our Saviour says in to-day’s 
Gospel, if you both hear the Word of God, and keep it. 

To-day we read of evil spirits, who founded for themselves a 
state, the kingdom of Satan, that is in complete antagonism to the 
Kingdom of God. Idolatry and vice are means employed by the 
devil in order to lead men away from God and rob them of eternal 
happiness. The Son of God waged war upon the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and finally overthrew him on Golgotha. Whenever our Lord 
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during His life on earth cast out a devil, it was a sort of pre- 
liminary skirmish, destroying to some extent the outposts of hell, 
Let us pray that our Divine Saviour may cure us of spiritual 
dumbness and protect us from relapses into sin. 

1. Spiritual dumbness. The devil often makes a sinner dumb, 
especially towards God, as he gives up prayer, no longer asks for- 
giveness for his sins, and feels aversion to the Sacraments and to 
everything connected with religion. He becomes dumb in dealing 
with his fellow-creatures also, since he makes no attempt to pre- 
vent sin and avert evil; he even listens to blasphemies, slanders 
and calumnies, and says nothing. Satan makes an habitual sinner 
dumb even with regard to himself, since so great is his fear and 
horror of Confession, that though he may occasionally approach 
the Sacrament of Penance, he makes no mention of his most griev- 
ous sins. 

St. Cyril once saw the devil standing near a confessional, and 
asked him what he did there. He replied that he was restoring 
stolen property, viz., the sense of shame, of which he robs people 
when they sin. Therefore, let us resolve, when we go to Confes- 
sion, to acknowledge all our sins frankly, in defiance of the devil 
and for God’s glory. 

A good priest once noticed that a penitent was afraid to men- 
tion some sin, and said to him: “The venomous reptile is on your 
tongue; spit it out by making a frank confession; otherwise you 
will swallow it and poison your soul completely.” 

2. Relapses into sin. Our Divine Saviour foretold that the 
Jews would relapse into the sin of unbelief, and fall into total 
blindness and hardness of heart. Unhappily this is the case with 
many Christians too. God is ready to forgive a first offense, espe- 
cially when it is due to ignorance and weakness; but the more 
often a man falls into the same sin, the stronger grow his pas- 
sions, and, as sorrowful experience proves, his malice, indifference 
and presumption increase, until he sins deliberately. The devil 1s 
called an unclean spirit because he tempts people to impurity, 
and it is very hard to drive him out when he has thus acquired 
a mastery over our hearts. Sometimes he is cast out for a time, 
but he finds out a way to return, because evil desires have so strong 
a hold upon the soul. Very many never overcome this vice; there- 
fore beware of ever giving way to it, lest it should take root s0 
deeply within you that you are not able to rid yourselves of it. 
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O Heavenly Father, we acknowledge our frailty. Help us by 
Thy grace that we may cleanse our hearts in the Sacrament of 
Penance and never fall back into the sins that we have so often 
committed. We ask this favor through Thy Divine Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


ALL DEPENDS UPON GOD’S BLESSING 


“Jesus took the loaves, and when He had given thanks, He distributed to 
them that were set down; in like manner also of the fishes as much as they 
would.”—Gospel. 

A great multitude, consisting of 5,000 men, besides women and 
children, had gathered round Jesus for three whole days, forgetful 
of everything else, and intent only upon the one thing needful, our 
Saviour’s words. They were rewarded by the miraculous multipli- 
cation of the loaves and fishes, as you have just heard. 

From this great miracle we may learn that everything, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, depends upon God’s blessing. Even in our ordi- 
nary occupations we can do nothing of ourselves; some people 
ascribe their success to their own exertions, ability and industry, 
but our Divine Saviour says: “Without me you can do nothing.” 

Go to your fields, plough, manure and weed them; can you 
make the corn grow? Can you make a single ear of wheat ripen 
unless God blesses your work, and sends rain and sunshine in due 
season? And supposing all has gone well, and your harvest prom- 
ies to be abundant, who averts hail and floods? If God with- 
draws His blessing, all is spoiled and your labor is in vain. What 
Ihave said regarding a harvest field, applies equally. to all our 
temporal undertakings; none can prosper without God’s blessing. 
How can this blessing be obtained? Chiefly by prayer—‘‘Ask 
and you shall receive; seek and you shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you.” Pray especially at Holy Mass, because then 
Jesus Himself is present as our advocate with the Father. Keep 
Sunday holy; bring up your children in the fear of God to be a 
bléssing rather than a curse to your home; watch over your ser- 
vants, a good servant is a blessing in a household, as were St. 
Nothburga and St. Armella. 
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God’s blessing is still more essential to our spiritual than to our 
temporal welfare. “No man can come to me,” said our Saviour, 
“except the Father, who hath sent me, draw him” (John, vi, 44), 
Man is by nature prone to sin; one who is impure loves the lusts 
of the flesh; one who is unjust, loves money; and one who is vain 
and proud loves ostentation. But when a sinner wishes to be con- 
verted, he must conquer his evil inclinations, abhor the sin that 
he previously loved, and devote himself wholly to God’s service, 
This is quite impossible unless he receives help from above. St. 
Augustine experienced the truth of this statement. He had long 
known that his immoral way of life was shameful, and that it was 
abominable of him to yield to his passions. He wished to improve 
and to forsake occasions of sin, but he could not do so, since he 
had not the necessary grace. God indeed pursued him with His 
grace, but Augustine shunned Him. When, however, he received 
God’s aid, he had no further difficulty in avoiding sin and even in 
becoming a Saint. 

It is a solemn truth, my Brethren, that of ourselves we can do 
nothing. Let us beseech God never to withdraw His grace, but 
always to help us in keeping His commandments. Then His holy 
blessing will rest upon us in all our spiritual and temporal con- 
cerns, until at last we enter the kingdom of eternal happiness with 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the King of Glory. Amen. 





PASSION SUNDAY 


THE SIN OF HARDNESS OF HEART 


“The Jews took up stones therefore to cast at Him; but Jesus hid Himself 
and went out of the Temple.”—Gospel. 

In to-day’s Gospel we see our Lord’s infinite dignity. This was 
His last public attempt to make the people believe in Him, and the 
Jews displayed the absolute hardness of their hearts, when in re- 
turn for Christ’s offer of grace they tried to stone Him. 

O loving Saviour, we beseech Thee to preserve us from the ter- 
rible sin of hardness of heart! 

_ Let us first consider our Lord’s sanctity. He stands in the 
midst of the angry Jews, and says with majestic calm: “Which of 
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you shall convince me of sin?” Never, since the beginning of the 
world, has there been a human being who would venture to utter 
such words, or represent himself as sinless. Jesus alone is the 
model of all sanctity, and His Divine nature precluded all pos- 
sibilty of sin, whilst His moral character as Man was absolutely 
free from stain, His doctrine was true, His miracles bore testimony 
to His divinity, and His goodness was unmistakable. The Jews 
abused Him, called Him a Samaritan (heretic) and said that He 
was possessed by a devil, but He proved His innocence by His 
unruffled patience and gentleness, although with a single word He 
could have wrought their destruction. 

We are so apt to give way to anger, my Brethren; let us learn 
from our Divine Saviour to endure insults in silence for love of 
God, and to forgive our neighbors from our hearts, that we too 
may obtain forgiveness of our sins. 

The Scribes and Pharisees and the rabble that they had col- 
lected could not defend themselves against Jesus, so they abused 
and blasphemed Him, and in their hardness of heart actually tried 
to stone Him. The wicked still act in the same way and reject the 
truth; so great is their obduracy that we may say of them: “They 
have eyes and see not; they have ears and hear not.” King 
Pharao beheld with his own eyes the great miracles wrought by 
God through Moses, and he experienced the ten plagues sent as a 
punishment upon his people, but he persisted in his hardness of 
heart, and therefore at last he was struck down and drowned in 
the Red Sea. 

He typifies the unhappy people in our midst, who witness God’s 
miracles and chastisements, but refuse to be converted; who rage 
against Holy Church, although God is manifestly with her; who 
mock at religion and wilfully close their eyes to the unbroken 
chain of miracles that have continued for 1900 years in the Cath- 
olic Church. They cannot deny the truth of these things, so in 
their malice they pick up stones to cast them at Christ, His Church 
and His servants. In such cases Christ hides Himself and ap- 
pears no more to them, until He pronounces the terrible sentence 
of eternal condemnation upon them on the last day. 

My Brethren, pray for these unhappy people, and take care to 
be yourselves faithful servants and followers of Jesus Christ, that 


His Face may shine upon you and console you at the hour of 
death. Amen. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


THY WILL BE DONE! 


BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“This is the Will of God, your Sanctification.”—Epistle. 


SYNOPSIS.—To judge by appearances, one might easily suppose that men 
had been created for the express purpose of making money and enjoy- 
ing themselves. “All seek the things that are THEIR OWN,” says the 
Apostle. Very few are found to be as anxious to lay up for themselves 
treasures in Heaven, as on earth. Yet, our main business is to secure 
our own Sanctification. Though others may neglect this duty, let us, at 
least, give our mind to it. In order to succeed, we must form an 
accurate idea of Sanctity. At first glance, it seems to be something very 
complicated. In reality, it is extremely simple. Sanctity may be summed 
up in one word. SANCTITY IS THE Love oF Gop. Great Sanctity is great 
Love. Infinite Sanctity is infinite Love, which belongs to God alone, 
“God is Love.” But we must not mistake true Love for its counter- 
feit. Love is Not emotion, nor feeling, nor poetry. Love is the union 
of the created will of man, with the uncreated Will of God. It is the 
doing of His will, in preference to our own. This is the Test put by 
Jesus Christ Himself, “If you love Me, keep My commandments.” Our 
Lord, who came to teach us holiness, as well as to redeem us, illustrates 
the principle throughout His life. Take the following 

(a) “Behold I come to do Thy will, O! God.” 

(b) “On earth, peace to Men of Good Will.” 

(c) “I come to do, not My will, but the Will of Him Who sent me.” 

(d) “Thy Will be done on earth, as the Blessed do it in Heaven.” 

This last Petition sums up the whole essence of perfection. (Exhort 
the Faithful to use it constantly.) 

(e) “Father, if it be possible, etc., but, Not MY WILL, but Thine be 
done.” A natural repugnance may accompany a perfect resignation to 
God’s Will. 

Conclude by summing up the whole meaning of Sanctity, and apply it 
practically to the every day life of those present. Show it to be within 
easy reach of all, and place Our Lady’s humble and oe life 
at Nazareth before them, as both an example and an incentive 


If we travel through the world, and contemplate the lives of the 
multitudes of men and women around us and study their ways 
and habits, and listen to their daily conversation, we might almost 
be led to suppose that they had been created and placed in this 
world for the express purpose of making money, amassing for- 
tunes, and enjoying themselves. Go into the great cities and empo- 
riums of trade and into the busy hives of industry, and watch the 
teeming populations. How eager, how interested and how zealous 
they all seem to be. Pass through the public markets, the immense 
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shops and stores, the Stock Exchanges and banking establishments 
and other places where men most do congregate, and note their 
anxious faces, their excited gestures and concentrated looks. What 
is the meaning of so much concern and excitement? What is 
“the one thing necessary” ; the all-absorbing interest in their minds? 
Money! Wealth! Yes; their minds are filled with thoughts of 
business, of speculations, of trade, of investments, of shares and 
dividends, of money saving and of money making and of other 
purely mundane concerns. To the only matter of real importance 
they pay scarcely any heed. How many of them examine their 
consciences as carefully as they examine their bank-books? How 
many of them, we wonder, are as anxious to lay up treasures in 
Heaven as they are to lay up treasures upon earth? How many 
of them feel as much remorse and bitter regret for the loss of 
grace as they do for the loss of money or goods, or for the failure 
of some business transactions? In short, how many are leading 
truly Christian lives and seeking beyond all things and above all 
things to secure the treasure of eternal Life? How many seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His justice, so that all else may be 
added to them by the munificence of their Heavenly Father? It 
is greatly to be feared that those who dedicate themselves whole- 
heartedly to Divine things are in a very small minority. 

Yet our chief duty is not to accummulate wealth, nor to succeed 
in business, nor to drive a thriving trade, but simply to save and to 
sanctify our immortal souls. ‘What doeth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world (or, for the matter of that, a thousand worlds) 
and then suffer the loss of his own soul?” Our sanctification is 
the supreme and only really necessary duty. It is also the express 
desire and will of God, according to the text: “This is the will of 
God, your sanctification.” If then others refuse to listen to the 
Divine admonition; if they neglect God’s invitation and “go their 
ways, one to his farm and another to his merchandise,” as the 
Gospel parable points out (Matt., xxii, 5), let ws at least harden not 
our heart, but do our very best to carry out His will. 

In order to do this successfully we must begin by forming a 
true and accurate notion of Sanctity. Now, it must be admitted, 
that at first glance Sanctity seems to be an exceedingly complicated 
thing. It seems to be made up of prayers and penances, and fasts 
and alms-deeds, and sermons and ceremonies, and Sacraments, and 
Benedictions, and Masses and devotions of all kinds. But this is 
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a mistake. Sanctity in reality is a very simple thing. We do not 
say that it is an easy thing in itself. We do not say that it is an 
easy thing to acquire; but it is easy to define. In fact, the whole 
essence and kernel of Sanctity may be expressed in one single 
word; and that one word is Love. Sanctity is nothing more or 
less than the love of God. Who loves God is holy. Who loves 
God with great intensity is very holy. Who loves God more in- 
tensely than any other creature loves Him, is the holiest of all, 
Who loves God with an infinite love, is infinitely holy. God alone 
loves Himself with an infinite love, hence God alone is infinitely 
holy. Deus caritas est. “God is love.” 

But here we must be most careful to give the word Love its 
proper meaning. When we speak of Love, we do not mean feel- 
ing, emotion, passion; nor do we mean poetry, sentiment and 
softness. Love does not consist in sighs and tears, nor in striking 
attitudes. No! It is something far more real and immeasurably 
more practical. It consists in the complete harmony between the 
created will of man and the uncreated will of God. It is the per- 
fect subjection and the absolute surrender of the human will to the 
Divine; the desire, at all times, and in all places, and under all cir- 
cumstances, to accomplish the will of the infinitely Perfect, rather 
than our own will. In fact, this is precisely the test applied by 
our Blessed Lord Himself. He says: “Jf you love me, keep my 
commandments.” In a word: “If you love me, show your love 
by doing what I tell you.” So again, in another place, He says: 
“If any man love me, he will keep my word.” ‘Hence, if we would 
know for certain whether we are really and truly loving God, or 
not, we have but to examine our consciences as to whether we 
are careful to obey His Law, and to do His will in all things. Our 
feelings and emotions are no guide whatever. It matters not what 
or how we feel, so long as we are resisting temptation and striv- 
ing with all our might to obey God’s commandments, that is proof 
enough that our love is genuine and that we are on the road to 
perfection. 

The example of our Lord Himself is a sufficient testimony to 
the soundness of this principle. Remember that our Divine Lord 
came down to earth and was made Man, not only to redeem us 
and save us from hell, but also to bear our model and example. He 
was the absolutely perfect. The Saint of saints; the Holy of 
holies. We have only to imitate Him, and to follow His lead, and 
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to apply His principles to ourselves in order to become perfect. 
“Who followeth me, walketh not in darkness.” “I am the way, 
the truth and the life.’ Now, the great and all-pervading prin- 
ciple throughout Our Blessed Lord’s Life was the doing the will 
of His Heavenly Father. In this He gloried. In this He saw His 
own perfection. In this He proved His Sanctity, and in this He 
proclaimed His Love. 

Even before He actually appeared in the world, it was an- 
nounced that He was coming to do the will of His Heavenly 
Father. “In the head of the book it is written of me: that I should 
do Thy will, O! God. . . . Then said I, Behold I come to do Thy 
will, Oh God” (Heb., x, 7, 9). 

When later, in the fullness of time, Jesus was actually born in 
the stable of Bethlehem, we are told that the Heavens opened, and 
that the Angels were heard singing a joyous melody. And what 
was the burden of their wondrous song? “Glory be to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace to men.” To what kind of men? To 
all “men of good will.” That is to say, to all whose wills were in 
harmony with the adorable will of God. As sin is the breaking 
away and the dissolution of this harmony, and the following of 
our own opposing will, so sanctity or virtue is the bending and (if 
needful) the constraining of our own perverse and sinful will to 
the demands of the Divine will. 

Further, so soon as Christ grew up and entered upon His public 
ministry, He turned towards those whom He had chosen as His 
followers and disciples, and said: “Behold, I come, not to do my 
own will, but the will of Him who sent me.” Thereby clearly indi- 
cating the perfection of His purpose, and the ruling principle of 
His whole Life. 

Somewhat later, when the disciples besought Him to teach them 
how to pray, He replied: “Thus shalt thou pray,” etc.; and He 
taught them the Our Father. Now, my Dear Brethren, there is 
one petition in the Our Father that sums up, as it were, in a nut- 
shell the whole essence and marrow of supernatural perfection, 
and that is the petition: ‘“Thy will be done on earth, as it is (done 
by the Blessed) in Heaven.” Reflect, for a moment, that God is 
the infinite and uncreated Perfection. Secondly, that His will is 
but the outward expression of that Perfection. And then it fol- 
lows, thirdly, that to do that will must be to do what is, in itself, 
the most perfect and the most exalted. Nothing higher or better 
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or more estimable can be said of any creature, whether on earth 
or in Heaven, than that he does God’s will in all things, and does 
it perfectly. 

Hence it follows that whosoever can say (not indeed with his 
lips only, but) with his whole heart, in times of sorrow, as in 
times of joy, and in times of trial and tribulation, as in times of 
prosperity and success, “Thy will be done,” is not far from the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Yes, there is not the shadow of a doubt 
but that, if we wish to be perfect, all we need do is to cry out from 
the depths of our soul: “Thy will, and not my will, be done.” 
“May Thy most beautiful, Thy most exalted, Thy most perfect 
will be accomplished in me, and by me, and in all that concerns me, 
and not my selfish and worldly and sinful will.” Indeed we must 
beseech Almighty God not only that His will may be done by us, 
but that it may be done with the same joyousness, and the same 
promptitude, and with the same perfection, with which the Blessed 
do it in Heaven. Take this petition, my Beloved Brethren, and 
write it in golden letters on the very substance of your souls. Let 
it dwell forever within the centre of your hearts. Keep it before 
your minds and on your lips. Let it be your constant prayer. 
When things prosper with you, when life is full of brightness and 
sunshine, cry: “Thy will be done!” But should storms arise and 
the heavens grow dark and lowering, and should difficulties and 
dangers beset your path, be not dismayed, but cry only the louder: 
“Thy will be done!” In spite of appearances, trust absolutely in 
God’s love. Trust it, because it is His; trust it, because it is in- 
finite; trust it, because He has given you the highest proof of it; 
“greater love than this no man hath, that he give his life for his 
friend.” And, in your trust, cry out: “Thy will be done.” Yes, 
in all times, and in all circumstances, let that be your glorious Bat- 
tlecry and your constant Watchword. This may sometimes be 
hard to flesh and blood; it may mean real heroism, but all true 
followers of the Crucified are heroes. And the Divine Master has 
not only given us the command and pointed out the way of per- 
fection, but He has been the first to follow it. 

Transport yourselves back to the Garden of Olives some nine- 
teen hundred years ago. Look upon the prostrate form of the 
eternal Son of God, clothed in our weak humanity. Gaze upon 
His Face. Contemplate the look of unutterable pain and anguish. 
Try and realize the measureless agony that must have overwhelmed 
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His sensitive human soul as He called to mind with fearful vivid- 
ness the sufferings that His Heavenly Father wished Him to un- 
dergo. The injustice of the judges, who were to condemn Him; 
the ingratitude of the disciple, who was to betray Him into the 
hands of His executioners; the shame and humiliation of the 
mock trials, and the bitterness of an ignominious death were all 
foreseen. He knew, and, as it were, counted every blow of the 
scourge that was to rend and tear His quivering Flesh; He heard, 
in anticipation, every stroke of the hammer that was to drive the 
nails through His Hands and Feet; He seemed to listen to the 
blasphemies and taunts and imprecations of the multitude, who 
would so soon surge around His Cross and gloat over His suffer- 
ings. The knowledge of all this was so agonizing that He began 
to sweat blood, which gathered into great drops, and bedewed the 
ground. In His dire distress He asked if it were possible to be 
spared so terrible a passion, and so appalling a death. “Father, if 
it be possible, let this chalice pass from me.” This He did in order 
to let us know that He was indeed human; that He really felt the 
full weight of His trials; and that His soul was sorrowful “even 
unto death.” But then He added words which revealed the abso- 
lute sanctity of His soul, and His willingness to do His Father’s 
will, even when most difficult. “Let this chalice pass from me, 
but not my will, but Thine be done.” 

So, too, we are not commanded or even expected to be indiffer- 
ent to suffering, nor to experience no natural repugnance to pain 
and humiliation and the rest. No. All we are asked to do is to 
imitate Our Lord and to express our willingness to endure such 
trials, when God sees they are good for us, and to bow our stub- 
born wills in obedience to His commands, even when their fulfill- 
ment is arduous and difficult. In short, our sanctity must be sought 
in our readiness to carry out God’s will in all the duties and obli- 
gations of our state of life. We must be ready to accept from His 
Hands whatever He is pleased to send us in the form of trials, 
tribulations, temptations, sufferings, sorrows and bereavements. 
He knows what is best for us, and what is most conducive to our 
true and eternal interests, so that we should trust Him utterly. But 
God tries no one beyond his strength. He tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. He mingles the sweet with the bitter, and “as a 
father has compassion on his children, so hath the Lord compas- 
sion on them that fear Him.” 
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To sum up the whole matter into a practical and an intelligible 
form, let us simply assure you that whatever may be your occupa- 
tion or walk in life, you are most certainly called to perfection, 
You may be a gentleman at large, or you may be a merchant, a 
professional man, a soldier or sailor, a laborer or servant, a shop- 
keeper or mechanic. It matters not what. Whatever you may be, 
you are called by name, to aim at sanctity. “Be ye holy, as your 
heavenly Father is holy.” 

And how are you to obey this command? There is no necessity 
for you to leave your present work or employment. There is no 
obligation for you to fly into the desert, or to seek some solitary cell 
on the mountain top, nor even to don the habit of a monk or of a 
mendicant friar. No. All you are asked to do is to fulfill your 
ordinary daily duties in a proper spirit, and for the honor and 
glory of God. You must realize that you are where you are by the 
Providence of God; that He appoints each man to his particular 
avocation; that nothing in this world happens by chance, and that 
not even a sparrow falls to the ground without God’s appointment. 
Hence, be content with your lot. Envy no man. Be not only satis- 
fied, but even pleased to do the work that falls to your hands, be- 
cause it is the task set by the Providence of God. He will reward 
you, not because your work is important, or honorable, or esteemed 
by the world, or for any other motive that appeals to men, but 
simply because it is the work He has appointed. You are pleasing 
God, not because your are publishing books of philosophy, or be- 
cause you are winning great victories in the field of battle, or 
because you are ruling over mighty empires, but simply and solely 
because you are doing God’s will. Better a hundred thousand times 
be selling oranges in the streets, or sweeping the road-crossing, or 
washing the dirty plates and dishes in the back scullery, if such 
be the will of God, than performing the highest offices of Church 
or State if such is not the will of God. 

How wonderful it is to think how God has contrived, in His 
wisdom, to place this immense Treasure of Sanctity within the 
reach of every mortal man. It is all a matter of recognizing God’s 
will in everything, and in doing God’s will in everything, and in 
seeking His will in everything. For, it cannot be too frequently 
repeated, that Sanctity does not consists in doing extraordinary 
things, but in doing ordinary things with extraordinary perfection. 
As the author of “The Imitation of Christ” so truly and so beau- 
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tifully observes: “God considers not the gift of the lover, but the 
love of the giver.” Hence, wherever I may be, I can become a 
Saint. Man often tries to persuade himself, that if only he were 
somewhere else but where God has placed him, he would be so 
much better. He seeks to excuse his weakness and indifference 
and neglect of grace by putting it all down to his “unfortunate con- 
dition,” or to the “special difficulties of his peculiar situation,” or 
to his “unhappy surroundings,” and so forth. But these are the 
vainest of vain pleas, and of no value whatever. 

The highest of all Saints, and the holiest by far, was our Blessed 
Lady. Yet who could have led a more simple, a more humble, a 
more commonplace life, in so far as it is judged by the world, than 
she did. Let us pause for a moment to consider it. In the first 
place she was but an ordinary village maiden, for all the world 
knew or cared. Then, she lived in a tiny house, in an obscure vil- 
lage, far from the great ones of the earth. And how did she oc- 
cupy her time? She swept the floors. She made the fire, and 
cooked food for her Divine Son and St. Joseph. Then she wiped 
the few dishes, and cleaned up the place, and went to the well 
hard by to draw water in a pitcher, which she poised upon her 
head, as was the custom in those days in the East, and performed 
other menial offices. Is there a single person listening to me to- 
day, whose life is as humble, as obscure, as common-place, as lowly 
and as simple? Yet we know with absolute certainty that she was 
day by day rendering greater glory to God, and leading a holier 
life, and piling up greater merit for eternity than any other crea- 
ture that ever lived, or will live, whether in Heaven or on earth. 
Why is this? Precisely on account of what I have been insisting on 
all through this discourse, namely, because Sanctity has nothing to 
do with what we do, but only with how and why we do it. Our 
Immaculate and ever Blessed Mother, the most pure virgin, sought 
God in all things, and above all things. Consequently she sought 
only to do His will, and to do it most perfectly. Every act was 
dictated by love. Everything to which she put her hand was done 
for His sake, and for His sake alone. Her mind was so full of 
God, and her heart beat so entirely for Him, that she would rather 
a thousand times have done the most abject and humble act, if it 
were according to His will, than have ruled, with the most brilliant 
success, over a thousand kingdoms in opposition to His will. 

Cannot we make some attempt to follow so magnificent a lead? 
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Cannot we also, according to the measure of our graces, walk in 
her footsteps and seek perfection, as she sought it, namely in the 
daily discharge of our common-place duties? We need not go be- 
yond the narrow circle of our present surroundings. To be a 
Saint, it is enough to rise promptly at the appointed time; to dress 
ourselves modestly; to say our prayers devoutly; to set about our 
given task; to perform the various offices that fall to our lot, ina 
spirit of obedience, and for love of God, without murmur or com- 
plaint; to take our food and our recreation with the thought of 
God before us; and to do literally everything because He has s0 
ordained, according to the injunction of the Apostle: “Whether 
you eat or whether you drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all 
for the honor and glory of God.” . 

If the very lowest actions, in fact those actions which we have 
to perform in common with the beasts of the field, such as eating 
and drinking, can be sanctified and offered up to God, how much 
more may all our nobler and more intellectual acts be sanctified in 
the same way, and performed in His honor, and to the glory of 
His name. 

Let us set ourselves to the task at once and without further hesi- 
tation or delay. God desires to see us advancing. He wishes to 
number us among His Saints. “This is the will of God, your 
sanctification.” Let us then do His will, for this will not only be 
pleasing to Him, but it will also be to us a source of endless profit 
and of everlasting happiness. 

That we may succeed in our efforts and cooperate with God's 
abundant grace, and at last attain to a high place in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, is the greatest blessing I can wish for you in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE CLAIMS OF GOD 


BY THE REV. J. J. HURST 


“He that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with 
me, scattereth.”"—Luke, xi, 23. 


SYNOPSIS —1. The claims God has to our service. 
2. The jealousy of God in regard to His claims. 
3. The initial step towards satisfying God’s claims, 
4. Three classes who fail to satisfy God’s claims. 
5. The demands of God less arduous than earthly Kings. How He 
recompenses His faithful subjects. 


God, the beginning and end of all created beings, has all manner 
of claims on the service of His creatures. Everything in nature 
owes Him its own peculiar service, and this it must render fittingly 
to attain the object of its existence. The flower must bloom and 
the tree bring forth its fruit, or they cumber the earth bereft of 
their beauty and usefulness. Man, made to the image and likeness 
of His Creator and the recipient of His manifold graces, is destined 
for a supernatural end, and owes a service commensurate with his 
superior destiny. The service which God requires of man, though 
written indelibiy on the fleshy tablets of the heart, is expressly set 
forth in the Commandments of Sinai. Of these, the first and 
greatest, and that which sums up the reciprocal relations of the 
Creator and the creature, demands absolute, unswerving allegiance 
and homage. “I am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt not have 
strange gods before me.” That is to say, He will not tolerate any 
usurpation of His place in the hearts of His people; and He 
threatens to visit the iniquities of the fathers upon the children to 
the third and fourth generation of those that despise Him, for He 
is mighty and jealous. 

We are accustomed to regard the Divine attributes in so perfect 
a light that we marvel to find the infinite and Almighty God pro- 
claiming His own jealousy as it were, likening Himself to a mere 
mortal. We are not, however, left in ignorance of the nature and 
motive of God’s jealousy, for Our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, has 
explained them. The jealousy of God, of which we are the ob- 
jects, is the synonym of that Divine love by which He will not 
suffer us to bestow on another the honor that is due to Him alone. 
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He is jealous of a rival in our love for Him. He is not satisfied 
with a portion of this love. He demands it in its entirety. “Thoy 
shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and soul and 
with all thy mind and strength.” So far, then, from resembling 
human infirmity, the Divine attribute of jealousy is a grand mani- 
festation of sovereign generosity that conduces solely to our ad- 
vantage and at the same time regards every action that separates us 
from Him or deprives Him of our love in the light of treason. It 
was in this spirit that Christ, who came on earth to do the will of 
His Father, made the pronouncement in the words of the text: “He 
that is not with me is against me, and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth.” 

The initial step towards satisfying the claims of God as to our 
allegiance and homage is membership in the Kingdom His only 
begotten Son founded on earth. This is the first, but not the only, 
requisite. Initiation to the fold establishes certain rights which 
endure as long as the recipient does nothing voluntarily to forfeit 
them. But with those rights forfeited, membership of itself is 
absolutely impotent to satisfy the claims or to appease the wrath 
of an outraged God. If the mission of Christ had been to swell the 
ranks of His adherents by nominal membership only, the conver- 
sion of the Jews to Christianity could have been easily accomplished, 
and the voices that rang with joy at His entry into Jerusalem would 
not have howled in mockery at His journey to Calvary. But it was 
not, as they supposed, the kingdom of their father David, but the 
kingdom of His own Eternal Father that was at hand, in which 
membership to be operative implied other conditions from which 
the amazed and disappointed Jew shrank and which the timid and 
worldly-minded Gentile of every age is loath to accept. Identity 
of interest with His is the demand Christ makes of His followers. 
This is established by a process so repugnant to flesh and blood 
that many decline to undertake it and many undertake it only to 
relinquish it. The delinquents, however, are never at a loss to 
palliate or excuse their delinquency. Some affect to make faith the 
penance of all spiritual ills and the only gift necessary for salva- 
tion. Others are content to regard a blameless life, by which they 
mean the absence of positive wrong-doing, the pinnacle of Chris- 
tian endeavors. There are yet others, and they are in the ma- 
jority, who are ready to acknowledge all God’s claims, but profess 
their inability to satisfy them. 
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Those who would make faith alone the liquidator of God’s claims 
and the passport to Heaven have but to turn to the New Testament 
to find how caustically the Evangelists have exploded this fallacy. 
“What shall it profit, if a man say he hath faith, but hath not 
works.” Will Faith be able to save him, asks St. James in the 
second chapter of his epistle. And he answers by a similitude that 
leaves no room for sophistry: “Even as the body without the 
spirit is dead, so also faith without works is dead.” Faith is in- 
deed necessary, and without Faith it is impossible to please God. 
It is the foundation of the theological virtues. But to avail aught 
towards justification, it must be enlivened by charity. St. Paul, 
in his first epistle to the Corinthians, devotes a chapter, remark- 
able for its sublime and fervent eloquence, to emphasize this Divine 
truth. “If I should have prophecy and should know all mysteries 
and all knowledge, and if I should have all faith, so that I could 
remove mountains and have not charity, I am nothing.” It was 
not through lack of Faith that the three chosen disciples slept while 
Christ bade them watch and pray. Peter had made his profession 
of Faith in the Divinity of Christ for himself and his brethren, 
yet Peter denied Christ, Judas betrayed Him, and the rest, save 
one, deserted Him. It is the extreme of infatuation, as well as a 
palpable contradiction of Divine truth to make Faith the be-all 
and the end-all of religious effort; and nothing short of impene- 
trable ignorance can save a delinquent of this class from being an 
avowed enemy of Jesus Christ and from inheriting His malediction 
of the reprobate. 

Those who contend that the absence of wrong-doing is the sum- 
mit of Christian perfection, if they are sincere in their contention, 
are sadly lacking in the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
But it is difficult to conceive how sincerity attaches to an attitude 
so utterly at variance with Divine revelation. They will search the 
Scriptures in vain to discover that salvation is the reward of 
sterility, but they can scarcely turn a page of the inspired volumes 
without finding that “Heaven suffereth violence and only the vio- 
lent bear it away.” God who gives not to dogs that which is holy 
nor casts pearls before swine, does not force the acceptance of His 
gifts upon those who neither seek nor value them. People of this 
class relying on natural rather than supernatural aid must inevitably 
succumb in a struggle in which their wrestling is not with flesh 
and blood, for every plant which thy Heavenly Father hath not 
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planted, says Christ, shall be rooted up. The pet argument of 
those self-constituted theologians, viz., that they neither rob nor 
steal nor do violence to any man, is as impotent to justify them 
as was that of the Pharisee who, in the excess of his pride and 
self-conceit, exalted his virtue in the temple of God. That they 
neither rob nor steal nor commit any offense of which the law 
takes account may be an argument in their favor as children of 
this world, but it holds no place in satisfying the claims God has 
to their allegiance and homage. “By their fruits you shall know 
them.” Where are their fruits? Not in the vineyard of the Lord. 
For Him there was no labor, and there are no fruits. Yet every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit shall be cut down and cast 
into the fire. In so far as they escape the ban of public censure 
and suffer no social degradation, they doubtless regard themselves 
and are regarded as desirable citizens of the community in which 
they live, but in the eyes of God they are unprofitable servants— 
brands fit only for the burning. 

There is a class of persons who desire eagerly enough to enter 
into Eternal Life, but through sloth or pusillanimity fail to employ 
the means to that end. If the battle were of a few wecks or 
months’ duration, they might buckle on their armor for the fray. 
But whereas it is life long and incessant, they lack courage and 
constancy to continue the engagement. After a few feeble and 
ineffectual efforts, they grow faint and weary of the strife and 
give up the struggle. But the race is to the swift and the battle 
to the strong, and in a conflict in which their wrestling is not with 
flesh and blood, “watchful waiting” and unpreparedness spell de- 
feat. Nothing can be gained or maintained without labor. If this 
is true in temporal affairs, how unreasonable to suppose that a 
mere desire will suffice to settle a spiritual affair of such supreme 
importance. How many of those very people who deny God His 
just and reasonable service have to yield to man a more exacting 
and menial one! How they have to labor and sweat at the instance 
of their fellow man! How they cower and fret before those in 
whose hands their fortunes lie. Efficiency has become the slogan 
of the day, and employers seek and retain only the efficient. Many 
employers regard their workmen as so many human machines 
capable and required to produce a specified amount of labor. No 
allowance is made for sickness or infirmity, and seldom a provision 
for old age. Is the good Lord so harsh or exacting in His de- 
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mands? Does He treat His faithful servants with such indignity 
and cruelty? Does He reject them in their afflictions or abandon 
them in their helplessness? If men served their God with half the 
zeal they are obliged to serve their fellowmen, this world of ours 
would be a paradise of the elect, in which social wrongs and man’s 
inhumanity would find no place and the thousand ills to which flesh 
is heir would be borne with equanimity. 

The demands Almighty God makes on us are not more arduous 
nor exacting than those earthly kings make upon their subjects. 
Loyalty to the sovereign and implicit obedience to the laws are 
the standard and the test of good citizenship in all monarchies. 
Every transgression is regarded as an offense directed against the 
reigning monarch and has condign punishment attaching to it, 
while disloyalty which ranks as the most flagrant felony is punish- 
able with death. Should the interests of the kingdom be imperiled 
every male capable of bearing arms may be summoned for its de- 
fence, and now in conformity to a principle which gave royalty 
a Divine right, hundreds of thousands, aye, millions, are shedding 
their blood on the battlefields of Europe in defense of what they 
term the best interests of their respective Kings or Kaiser. And 
what is the reward for all the blood and treason expended to prop 
a throne or to extend a dominion? A pittance from an impov- 
erished treasury and a promise that can never be redeemed. But 
for the horrors that will haunt the survivors to their latest day, 
for the tears and groans of the widow and the orphan, for the 
desolate homes and broken hearts there is no balm. Although 
unlike earthly kings our Heavenly King is in no way benefited by 
our loyalty, which He covets only for our sake, He does not 
pounce upon the transgressor nor take away his life, He desires 
not his death, but that he should be converted and live, and He 
treats him as if his repentance were a meritorious service. He 
alone is able to reward every sacrifice, redeem every pledge, dry 
every tear and soothe every affliction. To the sinner He is mer- 
ciful; to the afflicted a comforter; to the needy a friend; to all a 
Father, who rewards constancy with an outpouring of grace from 
the inexhaustible treasury of His love, in this life, and an imperish- 
able crown of glory in the life to come. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE DIVINE ECONOMIST 


BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“Gather up the fragments that remain, lest they be lost.”—John, vi. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—No waste in God’s economy. There seens 
much waste in nature. Incident of gathering up the fragments shows 
that everything has a place in the final scheme of the universe. 

1. Analysis of the Gospel. Our Lord had performed many miracles 
of healing. Now an opportunity for a miracle of feeding the multitude, 
Trial of the disciples Philip and Andrew. Prodigality in multiplying 
bread and fishes. Economy of fragments. The same principles through- 
out creation: prodigality and frugality. 

2. Fragments of humanity: cripples, blind, deaf, consumptives, lepers. 
No waste. Objects of Divine predilection. “Patience means willing 
suffering.” Purgatory worked off by patience here. Works of super- 
erogation for others. The occasion for charity in others. Cretins in 
the Swiss villages. Lepers in England. 

3. Fragments of our ideals. Failure in business. Failure in profes- 
sion. Artists’ troubles. Failures in love. Religious ideals not realized, 
Like broken earthenware. Yet none need be lost. Enamored of the 
one ideal we become dissatisfied with the real. That is to save one’s 
soul, 

Conclusion—Do not overlook or undervalue the broken things of life. 
All taken into account by the Divine Economist. The purpose of each. 
The finest earthly ideal is but a fragment. 


This incident of gathering up the fragments teaches us that there 
is no waste in God’s economy. To our limited vision there seems 
to be very much waste in nature, the millions upon millions of 
pollen grains, for instance, that never fructify, and the millions 
upon millions of human actions that seem to have no place in any 
intelligent plan. Yet this story of Our Lord gathering up the 
fragments shows us that He is the Divine economist who over- 
looks nothing, that everything has a place in His final scheme of 
the universe. 

Let us look at its setting in the Gospel. Our Lord has been per- 
forming a number of His miracles of healing. These had made an 
impression on the multitude, so that they followed Him into the 
mountain, whither He had retired with His disciples. It was an 
opportunity for another miracle. Our Lord sought first to test His 
disciples, whether their Faith was yet strong. To Philip He said: 
“Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat.” He knew quite 
well where the bread would come from, but, as He expressly said, 
He wanted to give St. Philip a test. St. Philip replied by simply 
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posing the difficulty. St. Andrew was not much better. He re- 
peated the difficulty in another form: “There is a boy here that 
hath five barley loaves and two fishes; but what are they among 
so many?” Then Our Lord performed the miracle, showing the 
Divine prodigality. The men to the number of five thousand were 
made to sit down. Jesus blessed the bread and distributed it. 
Likewise the fishes. And everybody had enough. 

Then in the midst of all this prodigality the Divine economist 
intervened. There were no less than twelve baskets of fragments 
left over: There must be no waste. Other hungry souls would 
doubtless come along who needed feeding. And their bodily hunger 
would be made the minister to their spiritual needs. Those who 
came after would be told of the miracle, and it would be a help to 
their Faith if they could see and taste the remnants of the multi- 
plied bread. 

So is it with all God’s work in creation. First there is His Divine 
bounty. His goodness flooding the whole world with His riches. 
Out of nothing at all, by the mere command of His word, we re- 
ceive being and life. Then by a sort of continued creation, which 
we call preservation, we are sustained and given full enjoyment 
of all our faculties, especially the joys of reason and love. Nay, 
more, by the same creative word we are raised to a supernatural 
state to which by nature we have no right. A spiritual cosmos is 
fashioned in every way fitted to raise and to redeem the natural 
cosmos. And in the midst of all this wondrous creation, natural 
and spiritual, there is a great incident, or, rather, a chapter of 
incidents. Fragments are observed. We begin to wonder why 
the broken pieces are left lying about. But the Divine Economist 
is there before us. He sees all the fragments of humanity. They 
are not overlooked. His word goes forth to redeem them all: 
“Gather up the fragments that remain, lest they be lost.” 

This revelation throws a glowing light upon the difficulty which 
comes before us when we see those fragments of humanity, the 
cripples, the blind, the deaf, and dumb, the consumptives, the lepers. 
Without this revelation of the Divine economy we should have to 
dismiss the horrid picture as being but the refuse heap of the 
workshop of nature. But then the Divine Economist comes to us 
and says that they are not waste at all, but that they are the special 
objects of His predilection. “The Lord loveth whom He chas- 
teneth.” The man who finds himself thus handicapped in the 
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battle of life, with a mutilation or a deformity or illness should 
know that he has special graces suitable for his state. He has a 
greater measure of Divine love, which love acts upon his human 
love and prompts him to bear his affliction patiently and to inspire 
others to be patient under less grievous burdens. 

The word “Patience” in its origin means “suffering,” and in its 
use it means “willing suffering.” Thus it is that all these frag- 
ments of humanity, by their patience, constitute one of the most 
valuable factors of the spirit world. All have sinned, and conse- 
quently all have a certain amount of temporal punishment to 
undergo before they can come to their final reward. Old habits 
and stains of character have to be burnt away. The fires of Pur- 
gatory await the soul between earth and Heaven. But then, too, the 
soul has the chance of burning away those habits and stains by the 
fire of suffering in this life. By suffering willingly borne the will 
and the affections are purified for their full capacity for loving 
God. 

Sometimes the poor sufferers may seem to have more than their 
share of affliction. If so, then they have a corresponding amount 
of grace to bear it. They are drawn more closely to Christ in His 
office of suffering for the whole mystic body. And they have a 
correspondingly great reward with Him, a higher glory in the final 
triumph. 

Moreover, these broken fragments are broken not only that they 
may exhale their own sweetness, but also that they may prompt the 
sweetness of others. There are villages in Switzerland where it 
is held as a great privilege to care for a cretin. These helpless 
invalids are considered the special friends of God, and the care of 
them is believed to call down special blessings from God. But 
that is as it ought to be with all the broken pieces of humanity. 
They are broken in order that the whole ones may render them 
service for God’s sake. In helping them we are but fulfilling a 
vacuum in the spirit world which it is our privilege to fulfil. In- 
deed it is easy to help the sick when it is something new, wounded 
just home from the war, for instance. Then the natural motive of 
pity urges us to do something. But when it is the case of a life- 
long cripple, or a long chronic illness, then there is every tendency 
to take it for granted, and ignore it. There is required the super- 
natural motive, the recognition of the claims of the mystic Body of 
Christ, before such cases can receive adequate attention. 
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There are about a hundred lepers in England. From the very 
nature of the case they have to be hidden from the public as much 
as possible. Consequently, the nursing of them is deprived of any 
public recognition. There is absolutely none of that glory which 
attaches to the nursing of wounded from the war. A visit to a 
leper colony indeed convinces one that nothing but supernatural 
motives could sustain those who undertake this terrible work. 
Their heroic lives are in part fulfillment of the void which the 
lives of the lepers would seem to imply. If those fragments are 
the occasion of such noble work for God, then they are not wasted. 

The doctrine of the gathered fragments has a special application, 
too, to the thousands of noble souls who have to suffer from broken 
ideals. LEEverybody but the most thoughtless or the most stupid 
has had some ideal in life. Yet everybody fails to realize his ideal. 
Some people suffer more than others, but from the nature of the 
case it is those who have the highest ideals who suffer most. Yet 
all may console themselves that their broken ideals need not be 
lost, but may be gathered up and used for the future, for the use 
of others as well as for self. 

A man, for instance, serves his time to a business and in due 
course opens a business for himself. He does well for a dozen 
years or more. Then there is a decline and perhaps bankruptcy. 
He may be reduced to going from door to door with a pack on his 
back, Then he thinks of his former days of prosperity and feels a 
broken man. 

Another has tried to enter a profession, let us say the profession 
of law. With great difficulty he passes one or two examinations, 
but when it comes to the final he fails again and again. Eventually 
he has to give up his idea of becoming a lawyer and settles down 
as a lawyer’s clerk. For the rest of his life he has his broken 
career to think over. 

How many also are there in the world of art who, after years 
and years of study, find themselves unappreciated and their pic- 
tures without buyers. 

Then again there is that large and pathetic number who have 
fixed their ideal in some love match. Something has happened to 
destroy it, an inconstancy, a death, an infidelity. And so we have 
a world of broken hearts. 

Nay, in religion too we meet with our broken ideals. There is 
our first Communion day when we saw the future open out into a 
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path of lifelong sanctity. There are ordination days, and profes. 
sion days, and wedding days when new schemes and new resoly- 
tions are taken. But the ideals, whilst serving such a high and 
useful purpose, are rarely ever realized. So that when we grow 
old our broken ideals lie about our feet like the shards about the 
feet of the potter. He has made one and it has not pleased him 
and he has thrown it away. And another and another and another, 

Yet none of these broken ideals need be lost. They may all be 
gathered up to demonstrate the one and only lesson of the spiritual 
life. We are made for an ideal which is not of earth. And the 
more we become enamoured of that ideal, so much the more shall 
we be discon uted with what we have in reality accomplished. If 
the grocer and the lawyer and the artist and the lover and the 
priest and the nun have found out by experience that their attain- 
ments of this life are unsatisfactory, and that they have unsatisfied 
longing for another and a higher ideal, then they have saved their 
souls. The fragments of their shattered ideals may represent a 
whole world full of pleasures spoiled. But that matters nothing, 
provided the soul is gained. 

The lesson, therefore, of to-day’s Gospel, or rather of this sec- 
ondary incident of to-day’s Gospel, is not to overlook or under- 
value the broken things of life. They are all accounted for by 
the Divine Economist, and all have a function to perform in His 
economy of the universe. If you have a bodily affliction, its pur- 
pose is to sweeten your soul, to make you a grace to others, and to 
keep you from dangers to your own soul. If your lot is thrown 
with someone else who is afflicted, the purpose is to give you an 
opportunity of doing something for God, and so eventually some- 
thing for your own soul. If you fail in the attainment of your 
ideals, the purpose is to make you dissatisfied with them, and to 
make you long for and strive for the Perfect Ideal. That is the 
lesson of the fragments. Even the finest ideal which you can 
attain on earth is but a fragment. The Divine Ideal is the Perfect 
Whole. 
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PASSION SUNDAY 


KILLING THE AUTHOR OF LIFE 


BY THE REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


“Jesus said to them: Amen, Amen, I say to you, before Abraham was 
made, 1 Am. They took up stones therefore to cast at Him.”—In to-day’s 
Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Identity of God’s declaration of Himself to Moses and Our 
Lord’s to the Pharisees. Changed circumstances: release from one 
bondage and from the other. Who was sending? Who is sent? Un- 
willingness to be ransomed. Pharisaic opposition. Christ declares His 
Divinity; the Jews declare Him guilty of death. 

1. “Before Abraham was made, I Am.” Being and Supreme Being. 
Christian elevation of mind; grasps and cherishes Christ’s sublimest 
word about Himself. His Godhead; to be remembered in the Passion; 
often declared, always implied: His sovereign glory. Son of Man, of 
His Mother. Incarnation to be made known by His Father; but neces- 
sary teaching: He and the Father One. Eternal. 

2. “They took up stones to cast at Him,’ Sinners’ bearing towards 
God. Stoning: its significance. The great sacrilege! The unclean! 
— Passion, The All-holy execrated! Hatred of God, of Son and 

ather. 

Conclusion.—Avoidance of all opposition to God; of sin as against 
Him and leading toward hatred of Him: excluding His loving presence. 
Determined allegiance and loyalty: prayer and adoration. 


My Brethren, the passage of St. John’s Gospel that is read in to- 
day’s Mass forcibly recalls a much earlier passage of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Fifteen hundred years before the incident of which we read 
on this Passion Sunday, there took place a kindred interview be- 
tween God and His creatures. The Book of Exodus tells how 
Moses, at the foot of Horeb, the Mountain of God, was attracted 
to the Burning Bush, wondering why it was not consumed; how, 
at the awful Voice, he put off his shoes, and hid his face, and lost 
even the slow speech he naturally possessed. The God of his 
fathers was present and called him. 

It was he that was then to be sent—not yet the Divine Messiah. 
He was to be empowered to lead his own people out of the Egyp- 
tian bondage, bringing them whither they could offer sacrifice to 
the Lord. Very unwilling he appeared to accept the mission. He 
adduced reason upon reason for being excused; yet, as he be- 
lieved, he submitted. Faith was to him as to us all the primary 
condition of obedience, the essential groundwork of a God-directed 
career, 
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Of the difficulties he advanced, a very special one brought out 
that most impressive word of to-day’s Gospel and established the 
parallel between the two passages of Scripture. Who was he to say 
had sent him to demand the release of the people? The tradj- 
tional title, God of their fathers, somehow struck him as insufficient 
for the occasion; or, rather, he was providentially moved to make 
the daring demand, so that the Divine reply might be recorded, 
The inspired narrative runs: “Moses said to God: Lo, I shall go 
to the children of Israel, and say to them: The God of your fathers 
hath sent me to you. If they should say to me: What is His 
Name? what shall I say to them? God said to Moses: I Am Who 
Am. He said: Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel: He 
Who Is hath sent me to you.” 

St. John’s Gospel, read to-day, gives the counterpart of the pas- 
sage in Exodus. The similarities are striking, mysterious, awful. 
The Creator and the creature are again in converse; but the roles 
are, as it were, changed. ’Tis the Lord who has now been sent and 
who has come most willingly. He is to lead His people out of 
spiritual bondage, to redeem them, to save them from their sins. 
And theirs is the opposition; for they cling to their unholy fetters. 
They defiantly raise comparisons between the true Messiah and 
their own leaders; they demand His authority for what He pro- 
poses. Here is the great subject of contemplation to-day. To be 
clear about it, we may consider it under two heads: Christ declares 
His Divinity; the Jews declare Him guilty of death. 

I. “Before Abraham was made, I Am.” That God, my dear 
Brethren, should take the last and highest element of human knowl- 
edge as the express idea of Himself, is a fact to be most reverently 
noticed. In man’s loftiest studies the idea of being is sovereign; 
and when we think of being that is not borrowed, that is not 
given, but that simply is, we are occupied with the Supreme Being, 
with God. This is what Our Lord said to the contradicting Jews: 
I Am. Abraham your father was made, created; I, as God, was 
not made: I Am. 

Be not afraid, dear Christians, to raise and impel your minds 
into the high considerations that the Lord Himself suggests. He 
is the most lucid because the divinest of teachers, He is our One 
Master; and He proposes to us the saving truth of His Divinity 
by saying: I Am. We are, therefore, not to be slow or dull in our 
efforts to grasp His sublimest word about Himself. Nor are we 
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likely to fail in this point; for the light of our Faith renders high 
truths pleasantly familiar. Words may sometimes be found too 
hard for the common faithful, but thoughts are never too great— 
especially when they concern the loving and loved Saviour. And 
if at any time we need to delve into the revelation of His Godhead, 
it is preeminently at the hour that brings us face to face with the 
ignominy of His Passion. 

With incomparable majesty He declared Himself the All-suffi- 
cient Eternal, yet He announced, to the letter, the shame and 
anguish to be His portion. It is belief in His personal Divinity 
that forces on us the significance of His Cross. Hence did He 
train His disciples to know Him before His hour was come. 

Many affirmations of His Divinity occurred before this one to 
the carping descendants of Abraham. Indeed, rightly interpreted, 
all His own speech ran to that necessary doctrine. This, as writes 
St. Augustine, was the aim not only of His words, but also of His 
acts: that, namely, He should be believed God as well as Man. 

There certainly was great reserve in His way of proclaiming His 
Godhead. He, as Man, did not seek His own glory; and the sover- 
eign glory was, of course, that He, the Son of the Virgin, should 
be recognized as God with us, the Emmanuel. His filial intent was 
to glorify His Father, and to let His Father glorify Him. He in- 
sisted on that as a rule and determination. From it He would be 
moved neither by aspiring kinsmen nor insidious opponents. He 
kept Himself close to His Mother and to us by usually styling 
Himself Son of Man; yet it is as Son of God and sent by God that 
He must accomplish His mission. God so loved the world as to 
give His only-begotten Son, and the Son spared not Himself. The 
works that His Father did in Him were to make Him known. He 
would not have the ineffable mystery of a Divine Incarnation re- 
vealed through flesh and blood. Only His Father, He most solemnly 
averred, was to make that known—as only those whom the same 
Father would draw could come to Him. 

To ears open to hear, He will give the guiding word that the 
works which His Father does, He likewise does; that all the Father 
has is His; that the Father is in Him and He in the Father; that 
those who see Him see the Father; that, finally, the Father and He 
are One—speaking always of His Divine Nature. 

His manner of calling God His Father and of calling Himself 
Son of God was sufficient to those who were willing to learn the 
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great truth of His Divinity. Even the fanatically envious Jews 
knew what His words implied, but they raged against its admis. 
sion. The docility to Him, the promised Prophet, once inculcated 
by their lawgiver Moses, was put entirely out of sight. There was 
but blasphemous recrimination in the insolent cry: “Whom dost 
Thou make Thyself?” Thou makest Thyself equal to God! Thoy 
makest Thyself God, they angrily vociferated, while the Eternal 
Word of God, the adorable Lamb of God meekly listened. He left 
to His Apostle later to trumpet the answer: Yes; made Himself 
equal to God and thought it not rapine, because He is God blessed 
forever. 

It is noticeable, though, that when the Christ, the Teacher, was 
directly interrogated, He put forward His Divinity, for the sake 
of the truth. He did so with those very same Pharisees who ap- 
pear in to-day’s Gospel, when they were perversely obstinate in 
rejecting both His and His Father’s testimony. “If you believe 
not,” He had said to them, “that I am He, you shall die in your 
sin.” They said therefore to Him: “Who art Thou?” Jesus said 
to them: “The Beginning, who also speak unto you.” The Be- 
ginning, the Principium, the Author and Source of everything, by 
Whom was all made, and without Whom is nothing. 

This fact, my Brethren, that the Man Christ Jesus whom we 
contemplate in His earthly career and see like to ourselves in all 
things except sin, is nevertheless the true Eternal God, must always 
prove our strength of mind and heart and life. He is, and is ours 
—what matters aught else? And if at every moment of human 
wayfaring this truth is the salutary one to recall, never is it more 
fitting than when we give ourselves to the annual commemoration 
of the Lord’s suffering and death. The reality of all thoughts about 
Him is to be measured by the clearness of our conception that He 
is the Incarnate Word. We see that He is Man; we believe that 
He is God. This is the belief that gives point and pathos to each 
circumstance and detail of the stupendous tragedy of His Passion. 
Over that abyss of human iniquity and Divine expiation there 
glows the light of Faith in the Victim’s Everlasting Divinity. ’Tis 
God that suffers, though it can be only in His assumed Nature. It 
was the Eternal Word who said to His Father: “A Body Thou 
hast fitted to Me. . . . Behold I come.” He it was who became 
the Virgin’s Son, the Sign to be contradicted—to the piercing of 
her very soul. And when His Apostles would make known the 
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redemption through His Blood, they had to charge sinners with 
killing the Author of Life, with crucifying the Lord of Glory. 
The Apocalypse gives even to our earth-stopped ears some prelude 
of the exultance before the Throne when the blessed shall pro- 
claim the Lamb, that was slain, worthy of glory and honor and 
power and Divinity; and He shall declare Himself Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, Who is, and Who was, and 
Who is to come, the Almighty. 

II, The Jews “took up stones therefore to cast at Him.” This 
second summary statement of to-day’s Gospel, my Brethren, ex- 
presses the bearing of His sinful creatures towards Him who Is. 
They would take His human life, and they would take it in such 
a way as to make deicide appear to be a serving of God. 

Stoning was anciently the death inflicted for sacrilege and for 
blasphemy. Moses, who in various ways figured the Prophet to 
come, was liable to be stoned by the Egyptians if he sacrificed cer- 
tain of their animals. The first time we find it threatened among 
the Hebrews is at their camping round Sinai. The Lord was 
coming down on the Mount, amidst clouds and fire, and thunder- 
ings and lightnings. It was fenced round that the people might 
not touch it. If any man did so, he was to be stoned. No hands 
should touch him, but stones were to be cast at him till he was 
killed. So horrible was the sacrilegious intruder to be rated, that it 
would be a defilement to come in contact with him. 

These prescriptions and precautions, my dear Brethren, should 
bring forcibly to our minds the unspeakable enormities perpetrated 
in the Lord’s Passion. The mountain of the commandments, be- 
cause God—or rather an angel speaking for Him—appeared there, 
was made so sacred that it was death to touch it unbidden. And 
here is the Eternal Son, the Spendor of the Father’s Glory in per- 
son, to be seized and bound and dragged and struck, and alas! the 
other horrors! till He is finally nailed to the Tree that was called 
accursed. 

We most sorrowfully notice, too, that in proposing to stone Him, 
His hypocrite enemies meant to classify Him as not only criminal, 
but also unclean. They would not touch Him—O Holiness of 
God!—as they would not touch any sacrilegious wretch whom the 
law marked off for execution. A similar turn of theirs was wit- 
nessed on their great paschal morning when they had Him led 
across the threshold of the pagan governor, but held back them- 
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selves so as not to be legally defiled. Such facts must keep us 
mindful of the Lord’s mental sufferings, of His interior Passion, 
so much more painful than the exterior. All sin had to stand 
infinitely off from Him, since He—even as Man—is infinitely holy, 
He it was who could absolutely challenge accusers and say, in 
words of to-day’s Gospel, “which of you shall convince me of 
sin?’ Yet He was to be reputed with the wicked; He was to be 
publicly pronounced guilty of most execrable sin—and that by the 
privileged race, by men who had His own most righteous Law to 
instruct and guide them. 

What, however, my Brethren, we are now particularly to dwell 
on is the blind fury of the Jews in attempting to stone Him for 
declaring Himself the Eternal God. Before Abraham was made— 
aye, before the world was made—I Am, did He say to them, and 
that was enough: they questioned not, but took up stones to cast at 
Him. His claim to be more than man seemed always to enrage the 
worst Jewish leaders; for if that was admitted, they should begin 
to follow Him; and His ways were not theirs. When they would 
not believe His Divine words, He bade them consider His Divine 
works. But their anger grew but blinder. “This Man doth many 
miracles,” they said in their council; “and if we let Him alone so, 
all will believe in Him.” O most iniquitous Pharisees! if He works 
these wonders to show that He is God, why do not you also be- 
lieve in Him? Away with Him! they were already crying. 

It was urged on them that He raised the dead to life; and they 
desperately plotted to kill those He had raised as well as Himself. 
His parable of the evil husbandmen was made for them, and it 
fitted, of course, most truthfully. They had slain indeed the Mas- 
ter’s servants, and they now were saying: “This is the Heir: come, 
let us kill Him, and we shall have His inheritance.” Their pride 
and avarice plainly passed all bounds. But were they actuated by 
hatred of God, that worst, because most unnatural and hellish, of 
all sins? Doubtless, they would not admit, perhaps they did not 
definitely realize, that their carnal animosity was entirely so hein- 
ous. Yet the Wisdom of God affirmed that such it was. “Now 
they have both seen and hated both me and my Father,” was their 
merciful Messiah’s final word. 

Let us conclude, dear Brethren, to beware of opposing God and 
rejecting His graces. Sin can run fearfully far when it is given 
unbridled license. We would never, we think, go to its worst €x- 
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cesses. But our earthly inclinations are as much to be feared as 
were those of the chosen people. Every grievous sin, at least, has 
heinous characteristics and opens the way to unspeakable enormi- 
ties. You may have read in moral treatises, or heard in mission 
preaching, that mortal sin attacks the very existence of God. Com- 
monly indeed the weak transgressor has no such aim or thought. 
‘Yet sin in itself, being essentially against God, carries with it, when 
grievous, a sadly real incompatibility with His presence and action. 
It certainly cuts off the existence, the life, that He wishes to main- 
tain in souls which He has not alone created but redeemed and 
sanctified. Therefore, there is reason for calling sinners enemies 
of Christ, enemies of His Cross. But sinful though we may ac- 
knowledge ourselves, my dear Brethren, and poor in faith and 
humility, we can and do abhor all resemblance or approach to the 
blasphemous contradictors so graphically represented in this Sun- 
day’s passage of the Holy Gospel. 

Trusting ourselves not at all, and leaning wholly on God’s sea- 
sonable aid, we profess absolute allegiance and undying loyalty to 
our one Lord and Redeemer. We implore the Spirit of Love to 
free us from even the most shadowy trace of enmity to the Holy 
One of God. We pray the sinless Heart of His Mother to give 
us of her tenderness for Him. Far from listening to any cry 
against our Divine Friend and Brother, we aspire to exclaiming: 
Let us also go up and die with Him. Many times, these sacred 
days, shall we join His Church and her devout children in repeat- 
ing: Adoramus Te, Christe, et benedicimus Tibi: We adore Thee, 
O Christ, and we bless Thee. Adoration to Thee, our Lord and 
God, and praise that, by Thy holy Cross, Thou hast redeemed the 
world. Amen. | 
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THE “OUR FATHER” 


A LENTEN COURSE IN SEVEN SERMONS 


BY THE REV. L. RULAND, D.D. 


V. Give Us Tuts Day Our Datty Brean. 


“The eyes of all hope in Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them meat in 
due season. Thou openest Thy Hand, and fillest with blessing every living 
creature.’—Ps., cxliv, 15, 16. 


If at this season of the year you go out at noon, when the warm 
rays of the sun are dispelling the cold of winter, you will hear the 
birds twittering on the trees. They are beginning their songs, and 
giving expression to their joy that spring has arrived; soon the 
flowers will appear and join in proclaiming God’s praise. Our 
dear Saviour loved the birds of the air and the flowers of the field, 
and so do all God’s children. To those who keep their eyes fixed 
on the earth and fear to lose a moment when they might be making 
money, our Lord says: “Behold the birds of the air, for they 
neither sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into barns, and your 
Heavenly Father feedeth them. . . . Consider the lilies of the field; 
they labor not, neither do they spin; but not even Solomon in all 
his glory was arrayed as one of these.” From time to time some 
great hero of charity, relying on his Divine Master, has acted like 
the birds of the air and the flowers of the field, and forsaken all 
care for earthly things. In the gladness of his heart St. Francis 
of Assisi sang a song of praise when he possessed nothing, and 
had returned even the cloak he had brought with him from his 
father’s house. But we cannot all act thus; we cannot all be care- 
free children relying absolutely on our Heavenly Father; most of 
us have to labor for our own support, and Jesus has taught us to 
pray for our daily bread, i. ¢., for an adequate portion of the pro- 
duce of the earth. This is the fourth petition, and it is not uttered 
until after praying that God’s most Holy Name may be honored, 
that we may seek God’s Kingdom with all the faculties of our 
soul, and that God’s Will may be our guide in all our actions; then, 
and not until then, do we pray for our daily bread. 
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People of the present day laugh at us for praying thus, and tell 
ys to work, rather than pray, for our daily bread. But Holy Scrip- 
ture tells us that both work and prayer are necessary. “Unless the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it.” 

Let us go down from the Mountain of the Beatitudes to the 
shore of the Lake of Genesareth, and enter the city of Capharnaum, 
where the Apostle Peter dwelt. Anxiety for their daily bread had 
made him and his companions labor all night long, continually letting 
down the nets, only to draw them up empty. At last morning 
dawned, when, humanly speaking, they had no prospect of catching 
fish. They had sacrificed their night’s rest to no purpose, and 
there were no fish to take home. Then Jesus entered the ship, and 
in His Name the nets were once more let down into the water, 
and, behold, the weight of the fish caught almost caused the boat 
to sink. This miraculous draught of fishes is a type of labor with 
and without God’s blessing, with and without prayer for the daily 
bread. Yet though as a rule the activity of those who work, but 
do not pray, is not quite so devoid of result as was St. Peter’s 
fishing before our Lord’s coming; we must not forget that we can 
only plant and water the seed, and it is God who giveth the in- 
crease. Our daily bread grows on His fields. Men may plough 
and plant, but it is all in vain unless God’s sun shines and God’s 
rain falls upon them. Therefore it behooves us to pray. It is true 
that the rain falls and the sun shines upon both the just and the 
unjust, but God permits this for the sake of the righteous, who 
honor His Name and who uplift their hands in prayer. 

If we understand the words in their wider signification, daily 
bread includes all earthly benefits that can satisfy the heart of man. 
All are obtained by labor, and the desire and effort to secure them 
sets thousands of hands in motion. Acquisition and possession are 
natural consequences of labor, but there is another result that is 
eagerly desired and yet does not invariably follow, viz., happiness. 
Labor alone cannot secure it. To be able to work is a blessing, 
but to be forced to work is a curse, and in every age men have felt 
the latter rather than the former. 

If we stand and contemplate any of the great architectural 
achievements of the past, such as the pyramids in Egypt or the 
Colosseum in Rome, we are filled with amazement and admira- 
tion, but we should never forget that these vast buildings were 
constructed at the cost of the lives of countless oppressed and tor- 
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tured human beings. The groans of those on whom the curse of 
labor rested, have long since died away, and they are gone. The 
ancient world discovered no solution for the labor problem; pris- 
oners of war were reduced to slavery, and it seemed so natural to 
regard part of the human race as devoid of all rights, that even 
the most enlightened lawgivers never attempted to alter this state 
of affairs. Slavery appeared inevitable, and upon the slaves rested 
the whole curse of labor. They received just food enough to main- 
tain their strength; but otherwise they had no claim upon this 
world’s goods, and the higher the degree of civilization in a state, 
the broader became the line separating the free-born, who enjoyed 
the fruits of labor, and the slaves, who endured the burden and 
heat of the day. Civilization intensified and did not diminish the 
hardships of their lot. Work was considered a disgrace, and those 
who had to labor with their hands were treated with contempt. At 
length, however, in the fullness of time, our Divine Redeemer 
came to lay, as it were, His gentle Hand on the brow of the 
oppressed. His Hand was rough with labor and scarred with the 
nail that had fastened it to the Cross. The form that bent over 
the slave, and touched him with brotherly tenderness, was that of 
God, veiled under the outward semblance of a working man, and 
the words that He spoke were such as had never before been ad- 
dressed to a bondman. Henceforth each Christian master looked 
upon his slave as his brother in Christ, and this feeling began, like 
a mysterious leaven, to work in human society, until at length 
slavery perished, and its place was taken by the spirit of love; 
labor was sanctified and ennobled by our Divine Saviour’s example, 
and to toil was added prayer for daily bread, prayer in which 
master and man together lift their hands to their common Father 
in Heaven; together they go to the house of God to receive the 
bread of life and to draw water with joy out of the Saviour’s foun- 
tains. 

Thus the Church transforms and raises labor, renewing the face 
of the earth. No reproach brought against her could be more un- 
just than that she unfits men for life in this world by continually 
reminding them of the world to come. It has always been her 
endeavor to unite harmoniously things seen and unseen, the natural 
and the supernatural. In her public worship she makes use of 
forms of earthly beauty to represent the glory of Heaven. She 
employs music and painting to raise men’s minds to supernatural 
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truths; she bids a man place his body and soul at God’s disposal, 
that thus he may mount up to the higher life. Not only does she 
allow, but she orders her children to exert their natural faculties 
in procuring what is necessary for life; only she desires all work 
for our daily bread to be penetrated with the thought of God. Her 
Divine Founder taught His followers not merely to cast their nets, 
but to cast them in His Name; not merely to labor, but also to 
pray for their daily bread. 

Our dear Saviour, whose lips uttered the words of eternal life, 
satisfied the weary multitudes with earthly bread, and during the 
greater part of His life He earned His own food by a humble trade, 
not, as a rule, accepting the service of angels. 

Although anxiety for our temporal welfare ought not to occupy 
all our thoughts, yet most people require a certain amount of 
security with regard to their earthly existence, if they are to have 
time to turn their attention to eternity. A recognition of this 
fact is found even in those creations of the human intellect that 
have grown out of the life of the Church. We have an excellent 
instance of what I mean in the Order of St. Benedict. By taking 
the vow of poverty the members of this Order renounce all per- 
sonal ownership, and once for all deliver themselves from the dan- 
ger of caring too much for earthly posessions. A man who can 
call nothing his own, is free in the highest sense of the world, and 
stands as ruler over all worldly goods. Yet the brethren went 
forth day by day from their humble monastery, to cultivate the 
’ cornfields and vineyards, not for the pleasure and gratification of 
the individual, but for the advantage of the whole community, that 
all might be able to enjoy their daily bread in peace, and to raise 
to the Lord of the harvest songs of praise and thanksgiving, as 
well as to offer to Him their humble supplications by day and by 
night. When stately churches and conventual buildings were 
erected, they were no mark of pride felt by an individual owner, 
but were designed to give glory to the Author and Father of all 
beauty. The exquisite carving in the choir, the delicate tracery of 
the arches bore testimony to the one venerable rule ut in omnibus 
glorificetur Deus, and no petty squabbles regarding personal prop- 
erty were ever heard in a place dedicated solely to the worship of 
God. 

The monasteries were abodes both of industry and prayer, as 
well as centres of civilization. If the nations of Europe can now 
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boast of standing in the forefront of civilization, they owe it to 
Christianity; and although outwardly our modern life seems to 
have but little to do with the religious life of the past, it undeniably 
owes its existence to the bygone ages of faith. It is true that the 
conditions of life have altered, and that the labor, or, as men now 
prefer to call it, the struggle for our daily bread has changed its 
character. The substitution of the word struggle for labor is in 
itself significant; men can work side by side, but they struggle one 
against another, and if their quest of food is rightly described as 
a warfare, they must certainly stand as antagonists opposed to one 
another. Moreover, our daily bread is not produced in our own 
country by our fellow countrymen; it comes from every part of 
the world, and the ships that bring us food carry back in return the 
goods manufactured in our thickly populated cities. The busy 
hands of our workers are aided by machinery. No longer does 
the employer of labor watch with fatherly care over his work- 
people; no longer do they form one family, but an army, controlled 
and directed by countless overseers and foremen. No longer do 
our workshops resound with cheerful songs; not a moment may be 
wasted; every trifling mistake is punished by a fine, and men do 
indeed struggle rather than work for their daily bread: High and 
low, skilled hands and rough beginners, all serve one single master 
whom they know not, for he is a cruel, exacting force, and not a 
creature of flesh and blood—viz., Capital. 

The modern struggle for our daily bread does not leave much 
time for prayer, which is apt to be brief and hurried. But a 
struggle involves wounds, and does not satisfy the heart’s craving 
for peace and happiness. Even a soul that delights in warfare 
longs for peace, and still more one that is weary of it. All our 
efforts tend towards the acquisition of a large share of this world’s 
goods; idealists aim at giving the same amount to each, but they 
will never succeed in this endeavor. It is undeniable that recently 
the standard of comfort has risen greatly among the masses, and 
their tables are more abundantly and more luxuriously spread. 
Yet their desires remain unsatisfied, and contentment, the founda- 
tion of all happiness, seems further out of reach than it was in the 
days of small businesses and little farms. Capital, the soul of in- 
dustry, is the force that sets in motion the working powers of 
thousands, and it naturally claims a large share in the profits. 
With ever-increasing annoyance do workpeople feel their depen 
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dence, and from time to time try by force of numbers to counter- 
act the influence of capital. In the exaggerated bitterness of party 
strife they call themselves slaves, and both employers and employed 
form close unions for the protection of their rights and privileges. 

We are all familiar with a number of difficulties that we group 
together under the name of the Social Question. Whatever the 
solution of them may be, it will certainly not lead to peace and 
happiness, for these cannot exist where men resolve to live to- 
gether on a strictly legal footing. Law may promote order, but 
only love can secure happiness. Therefore, if ever a solution is 
discovered for the Social Question, it will only be if Christian 
brotherly love takes on both sides the place of cold legislation. 
Religion and Faith, not law and organization, will solve the 
problem, for Faith is the victory that overcometh the world. In 
attempting therefore to settle the Social Quesion, the Catholic 
Church has only resumed her old role in civilization. It is a cal- 
umny when her enemies say that she attempts to console the 
wretched merely by holding out to them the prospect of future happi- 
ness. To those who complain of the unequal distribution of worldly 
goods, the Church must invariably reply that perfect equality can 
be realized only in eternity, when abundant compensation for all 
the sorrows of this life awaits those who love God. But this is 
not all. All attempts hitherto made to solve the problem have 
originated in the spirit of Christianity, and in state-legislation di- 
rected by this spirit. The Catholic Church proclaims the dignity 
of man, and the equality of all God’s children; she tries to secure 
tothe worker the sanctity of his home and the right to educate his 
children; she demands on his behalf fair wages for work done, 
and she consoles him in old age and sickness. 

The whole question bristles with difficulties, for changes have 
taken place so suddenly as to find us unprepared; but the Church 
of Christ, God’s kingdom on earth, will never lose her power and 
influence, and the Christian view of life will ultimately triumph. 
Charity will unite men, when rights and laws sever them. Al- 
though labor for their daily bread becomes a warfare, the thought 
that God is the Father of all, will bring them together in the bond 
of brotherly love. If ever men are to learn once more how to 
hbor side by side, they must begin by praying together for their 
taily bread. We must pray every day, because every day we need 
fresh strength and new blessings. Mankind has not nearly reached 
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the end of its development; many conflicts still have to be faced 
and many discoveries made. But God’s power is inexhaustible: 
He will “heal the contrite of heart, and preach release to the cap- 
tives.” No statesman will succeed in reconciling the hostile Classes, 
and no scholar will solve the problems of life, but reconciliation 
and solution will come from Him who has taught us to pray for 
our daily bread, and so bring the light of Divine Charity to bear 
upon our earthly labor. We may fail, but still we can look up to 
God with hope and humble confidence, saying: “The eyes of all 
hope in Thee, O Lord, and Thou givest them meat in due sea- 
son.” Amen. 





VI. Forcive Us Our Trespasses AS WE ForcGIveE THosE Wxo 
Tresspass AGAINST Us. 


“Have mercy on me, O God, according to Thy great mercy, and accord- 
ing to the multitude of Thy tender mercies blot out my iniquity.”—Ps,, I, 1,2 

Encouraged by the teaching of our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we have lifted up our eyes and hearts in four earnest peti- 
tions to our Heavenly Father. To-day we are forced to hide our 
face in confusion, for we are not always His good and grateful 
children. Even if we are free from deliberate wickedness, we are 
not altogether blameless. We have often been unfaithful in little 
things, and “if we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us” (1 John, i, 8). Our prayer would 
therefore be imperfect, did it contain no humble request for mercy. 
God knows that we are sinners, and in the multitude of His tender 
mercies is ready to forgive us. Compassion brought the Son of 
God into the world, and charity showed Him the way from Beth- 
lehem to Golgotha. The Prophets spoke of Him as the King of 
Glory, but He preferred to call Himself the Good Shepherd, who 
goes after the lost sheep, and brings them back to the sheepfold. 
We extol God’s omnipotence in the creation of the universe, but 
His infinite majesty shines forth most brilliantly when He exer 
cises His royal prerogative of forgiveness. A beautiful prayer, 
used by the Church, begins with the words Deus qui omnipotentiam 
tuam parcendo maxime et miserando manifestas—O God, who tt- 
vealest Thine almighty power chiefly in giving mercy and pardon. 
This mercy is always at our disposal, for God spreads forth His 
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Hands all the day to an unbelieving people (Is., Ixv, 2); it has no 
limits on His side, for “according to His greatness, so also is His 
mercy” (Ecclus., ii, 23); and it is this mercy that our Saviour 
teaches us to ask for in the fifth petition of the Our Father. 

One thing alone hinders our reception of it, and this hindrance 
proceeds from ourselves. Our Lord indicated it, when to the 
words “Forgive us our trespasses,” He added: “As we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” Over and over again, in words 
and parables and by His own example, He pointed out to us the 
contrast between the meanness of man and the generosity of God’s 
love. 

Let us to-day follow Him in thought to the courtyard of the 
Temple, to Solomon’s Porch, where He often addressed the peo- 
ple. The crowd does not consist exclusively of His faithful fol- 
lowers; lurking in the background are some Pharisees, eagerly 
listening for a word that may serve as pretext for an accusation 
against our Lord. With execration and abuse a woman is brought 
in, who has just been taken in adultery, and the Pharisees exult, 
for now the Prophet of Nazareth can be forced to assume re- 
sponsibility for the sentence pronounced upon her, and this will 
probably lead to His downfall. According to the Mosaic law the 
punishment for adultery is death by stoning, and everyone present 
is aware of this fact. But will Jesus condemn her? or will her 
misery and shame arouse His compassion? Whatever He does 
will stir up indignation, and His popularity will decline. If He 
condemns her, people will fear, hate and avoid Him, until the Ro- 
mans call Him to account for encroaching on their rights, since 
the Roman governor alone has power of life and death in a con- 
quered land. If, however, Jesus acquits the sinner, He is acting 
in a way opposed to the sacred law of Moses, and sanctioning a 
reprehensible deed likely to destroy the sanctity of family life. In 
this case the Council of the Jews will inevitably take measures 
against Him. Our Lord seems quite unaware of the stir among 
the bystanders. Stooping down, He writes something on the sand 
that covers the floor. Perhaps He is writing the law of Divine 
justice, that will soon bring upon Him bitter suffering and a 
criminal’s death. At last His attention is attracted, and He de- 
cides the matter with Divine wisdom and justice, not condoning 
the offense nor criticizing the law. “He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her.” And again stooping 
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down, He writes on the ground, writing perhaps the law of Divine 
love and mercy. “God so loved the world as to give his only-be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, may not perish, but 
have life everlasting. For God sent not His Son into the world to 
judge the world, but that the world may be saved by Him” (John, 
ili, 16, 17). 

The accusers of the woman begin to disperse, and at last Jesus 
is left alone with her, and then, lifting Himself up, He says: 
“Neither will I condemn thee. Go and sin no more.” The race 
of Pharisees is not extinct, and it may be that we ourselves some- 
times join their ranks. They are enthusiastic upholders of right 
and justice against other people, and thus they displease God, who 
reserves to Himself the right to pronounce sentence, and desires 
that only properly constituted authority should judge men on earth. 
Judges derive their power from Him and use it legally in His 
Name. Human administration of justice may be imperfect, be- 
cause it does not possess Divine Wisdom and insight; but, never- 
theless, it must be respected, for it is accomplished by God’s will 
and commission, and at the last great day He Himself, in His in- 
finite love and wisdom, will make good all its deficiencies. Those 
whose office does not justify them in judging others, are strictly 
forbidden to condemn their neighbors in God’s Kingdom, where 
love and mercy should prevail. 

God is a King, possessing the right of life and dit over His 
subjects, and entrusting power of exercising this right to those in 
authority, so that they may use it in those rare cases where the 
safety and order of society cannot otherwise be upheld. A ter- 
rible sentence will be pronounced against men who arrogate to 
themselves judicial functions, and there are many such, many who 
say: “If any one utters an offensive word or looks askance at me, 
he need expect no mercy; no verdict given in my favor will satisfy 
my thirst for vengeance.” 

Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. Our readiness to make allowance for and to forgive 
others is to determine the degree of God’s mercy that we hope to 
enjoy. This petition may prove a two-edged sword for use against 
us. Have you ever had the horrible experience of hearing a mad- 

man curse himself? There is something so awe-inspiring about it 
that, once heard, it can never be forgotten. Yet our own prayers 
may turn into curses, unless we are merciful and forgiving towards 
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others, for we ask God to forgive us just in as far as we cherish 
in our hearts mercy and pardon for our neighbors. 

Let us be prudent in our reckoning. How much mercy and for- 
giveness do we need from God? Surely a vast amount, for we 
are all miserable sinners. You remember the parable of the un- 
merciful servant ; there is a terrible debt entered against us in God’s 
ledger, and we could never pay it, if we had a hundred lives. 
Therefore we can only fall down before His Throne and beg Him 
to remit it for Christ’s sake. In His mercy, God forgives us, mak- 
ing but one condition—that we too shall forgive those that trespass 
against us. It behooves us to go forth and be indefatigable in all 
good works, putting aside all anger, hatred, envy and falsehood, 
as well as all desire to find motes in our neighbor’s eye, for these 
are all sins against charity. There is a French proverb: Tout 
comprendre c’est tout pardonner—to understand all is to forgive 
all—which contains a great deal of truth. Sin cannot be beautiful, 
and we are bound to hate it as the worst of evils; but we must 
love sinners and try to find excuses for them. Perhaps you feel 
indignant at a thief or drunkard, but are you sure that he received 
the same Christian training as you did? His parents may have 
been addicted to the same vice, and have even taught him to beg 
and steal. Can you pronounce a harsh sentence on one who was 
born with a tendency to crime and trained in wickedess? You 
may not know his antecedents, but God knows them, so leave the 
judgment to Him, and do not assume a duty that He has not im- 
posed upon you. It is better to stand afar off like the Publican, 
saying with true contrition: “God be merciful to me a sinner.” 
Then you will go home justified, and can, like Zacheus, the pub- 
lican, give of your abundance to the poor. 

If we put a broad interpretation on the words of the Our Father, 
as we ought to do in commenting on God’s utterances, they will 
reveal to us the whole extent of Christian charity. The Command- 
ment of Charity includes all the law and the Prophets, and the aim 
and object of our life is to love God with all our heart and all our 
strength. 

It is not easy thus to love God, whom we cannot see, and there- 
fore He has made the task easier by permitting us to love our 
neighbor, and so to attain indirectly to love of God. All real love 
is active and resourceful, and our love of our neighbor must pos- 
sess these two qualities. Christians in every age have been re- 
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markable for their charity. No sooner did the Church come into 
being at Pentecost, than her members became conspicuous for 
their love of one another; and this was so strange in the opinion 
of the pagan world as to arouse universal astonishment. In every 
century charity has been active in the Church; and when the tiny 
grain of mustardseed grew and became a tree sheltering many 
nations, it brought forth abundant fruits of Christian mercy. Men 
vied with one another in sacrificing time, money, labor, health and 
even life in order to heal the wounds inflicted by persecution, war 
and pestilence. The Church was ever ready to support widows 
and orphans, to tend the sick, to console prisoners, to ransom 
slaves and to bury the dead. In their zealous charity men gave 
personal service as well as money; and our churches are now 
adorned with pictures and statues of Saints who were heroes of 
charity on earth, and are represented with radiant crowns on their 
heads. They did not hold aloof from the sorrows and miseries 
of their time, nor was their piety cold and formal. No, they were 
all men of action, sympathizing with the pain and suffering of 
others. They could say with St. Paul: “Who is weak, and I am 
not weak? who is scandalized, and I am not on fire?” (2 Cor,, xi, 
29). St. Francis shared the poverty of the oppressed; St. Eliza- 
beth lavished her wealth on the poor, and led a life of the strictest 
mortification; while St. Charles Borromeo tended those stricken 
with the plague, and carried the dead to burial. If we could trans- 
port ourselves to the time and place when great saints lived, and 
sought to discover them amongst their contemporaries, we should 
find that they laid no claim to peculiar sanctity, and were distin- 
guished chiefly by their boundless love and charity towards their 
neighbors. This would be the characteristic by which we should 
recognize them. Every age has its own needs and requirements; 
and therefore Christian charity has continually to assume fresh 
forms. The laity now attend to many matters that were previ- 
ously regarded as belonging exclusively to the clergy or the relig- 
ious Orders. I should like to draw your attention to the good work 
done by the brothers of St. Vincent de Paul, who are all laymen. 
Instead of wasting your money on deceiving beggars and worthless 
people, you can entrust it to the members of this association, and be 
sure that it will be bestowed on some one who is really in need. In 
every congregation there are men and women who sacrifice their 
leisure to visiting the poor and ascertaining their circumstances. 
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Such visitors do far more than supply food; they are of invaluable 
assistance to the clergy and promote the cause of morality and 
religion. Where religious and priests would not be admitted, a 
layman is welcomed; and where a man might fail, a woman often 
succeeds. The Church has never been able to dispense with the 
active charity of women, from the time of Phoebe to the present 
day. To nurse the sick has always been regarded as woman’s 
work, for every true woman is impelled to take care of others, and 
where no scope exists for the exercise of this impulse, woman- 
liness cannot be fully developed. If a woman is deprived of her 
right to console, she cannot love, and one of the greatest evils of 
modern life lies in the fact that many women are thrust out of 
family life, and forced to compete with men in the struggle for 
existence. All who are not obliged to earn their living, and who 
are not wives and mothers, should take part in some kind of chari- 
table work. Many unmarried women and childless widows lead 
aimless, useless lives, whereas they might bring down upon them- 
selves abundant blessings if only they would devote their activity 
to some form of Christian charity. This would teach them, far 
better than any novel-reading can do, to appreciate the dignity and 
importance of human life, and they would experience true happi- 
ness, perhaps for the first time, if they penetrated to the depths 
of our Divine Redeemer’s love, and knew Him as the King of 
Mercy. 

I must, however, utter a word of warning on this subject. Those 
who devote their energy to good works are not always received 
with tears of gratitude; they frequently have to tread a thorny 
path, and encounter many disappointments. Still, it is good for 
them to follow this path, since on it they have as their guide One 
whom they might not meet elsewhere, our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Who would not gladly offer Him a sacrifice of renunciation and 
humiliation? Love must make sacrifices, for otherwise it is worth- 
less in God’s sight. 

Modern charity assumes many forms that have little in common 
with Christian charity. The rich attend balls and entertainments, 
the proceeds of which are given to the poor, but there is no true 
charity here, in fact the cleft between rich and poor is increased, 
not diminished in this way. The primary consideration is amuse- 
ment, and what is over may be spent on the alleviation of misery, 
provided that it is kept well out of sight. It is undeniable that 
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many purse strings are loosened by a charitable entertainment, that 
would otherwise remain tied; but such things have nothing to do 
with Christianity. Real distress cannot be relieved by means of 
money, because distress at the present day is not due solely to want 
of money, but rather to want of courage, faith, contentment and 
Christian virtues. Only unselfish love, hearts full of sympathy and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice, and not hands merely distributing money, 
can bring true help and comfort to the sorrowful. ‘This charity is not 
produced by a spirit of worldliness, its source is the love of God, 
and our Divine Redeemer’s compassionate charity. If our hearts 
are like His, inflamed with love so as to be ever ready to help and 
forgive others, we possess the right dispositions and love God 
truly and humbly. In that case our appeal for mercy will not 
remain unheard, and we need not fear to say: Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us. God will 
have mercy upon us, according to His great mercy, and, according 
to the multitude of His tender mercies He will blot out our ini- 
quities. Amen. 





VII. Leap Us Not Into Temptation, But DELiver Us From 
Att Evit. AMEN. 


“IT pray not that Thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldst keep them from evil.”—John, xvii, 15. 

These words form part of the beautiful prayer, recorded by St. 
John, in which our Lord, just before His passion, commended His 
beloved Apostles to His Heavenly Father’s care. He prayed that 
God’s blessing and protection might be with them, for He foresaw 
that they would have to encounter trials, conflicts, doubts and de- 
spondency. The surest means of delivering them from all opposi- 
tion would have been to remove them from this world to the abode 
of peace and everlasting joy. But such was not our Divine Lord’s 
intention; they were to be His witnesses in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost parts of the earth 
(Acts, i, 8) ; and therefore they must undergo warfare and perse- 
cution, although their Heavenly Father would preserve them from 
ultimate defeat. Our Divine Saviour wishes to provide for us as He 
orovided for them; the powers of evil will assail us in full force, but 
will not be able to tear us away from the Kingdom of God, for His 
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Fatherly goodness will watch over us until He sees fit to transplant 
us to the Heavenly abode of peace. Hence we are to pray: “Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” We are entitled 
to pray thus, for we know that we are chosen and predestined to 
glory (Eph., i, 4-7); delivered from the power of darkness and 
translated into the Kingdom of the Son of His love, in whom we 
have redemption through His Blood, the remission of sins (Col., i, 
13,14). Through His Blood—this is the price of our redemption 
from evil. In this life we shall never appreciate fully the value of 
this ransom; our feeble intellect cannot grasp the mystery of our 
redemption, nor can our hearts realize the intensity of our Saviour’s 
love. We must, however, do our best to thank Him. The Crucifix is 
the token of our redemption; let us never look at it without raising 
our hearts in gratitude to Him: It is the record of His love, which 
we can never contemplate enough, and from it we may derive all 
the wisdom that we require, in orded to live and die happily. 

Let us to-day, during this our last meditation, fix our eyes on our 
Redeemer’s Cross. It rises conspicuous on the hill of Golgotha, with 
the thieves’ crosses to the right and left. The view of the city is 
hidden by an unusual darkness, but the three crosses can be seen 
plainly, Roman soldiers are keeping back the crowd of onlookers, 
who have grown silent since the inexplicable gloom came down 
over Jerusalem, and their voices are hushed, only here and there 
a coarse jest is uttered by some one in the pay of the Council. 
Close to the Cross stand our Lady and St. John, and near them is 
a group of women, who care nothing for the scorn of the hostile 
mob; all their thoughts are centred on the pitiable spectacle before 
them. Their gaze is fixed on their crucified Lord, and they can- 
not refrain from tears. The garments, whose touch sufficed to 
heal the sick, have been roughly torn off, and lots were cast for His 
cloak. His Body, bleeding from many wounds, is stretched out 
on the Cross, the unnatural position causing intense agony. He is 
parched with fever, and His countenance reveals His mental 
anguish, for, as He hangs there, He beholds the hideous character 
of sin more plainly than any human being has ever done, and re- 
volts against it with all the spotless purity of His soul. Heaven 
with its host of ministering spirits is veiled from Him during the 
dreadful hour when evil triumphs, and no sound but cries of ridi- 
cule proceeds from the crowd of spectators. At last a faint com- 
plaint is heard: “My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” 
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Our Saviour’s suffering had reached its limit, and could go no 
further. Let us bow down in humble adoration, and forbear to 
search into its causes. If the Crucifixion had not been followed by 
the Resurrection, we should regard these words as a cry of de- 
spair, and see nothing mysterious in them. In that case we should 
have had no Redeemer. But we believe that He who thus suf- 
fered and complained was in truth the Son of God, our Saviour. 
It is clear that what caused the death of the Son of God on Cal- 
vary, and what reduced Him to the lowest depth of abandon- 
ment was indeed an evil, in comparison with which all other mis- 
fortunes are mere trifles. When you ask God to deliver you from 
evil, you probably mean sickness and death, tempest and pestilence; 
but our Lord would not have suffered so much to deliver you from 
these things; the evil from which He delivers us is sin. 

When on a starlit night we look up at the heavens, the longer 
we gaze, the greater is the number of planets revealed to our sight, 
and we feel impelled to exclaim with the Psalmist: “O Lord our 
God, how wonderful is Thy Name in the whole earth!” 

The stars of heaven follow their appointed course to the glory 
of their Creator, and do not deviate from the orbit assigned them 
by Divine Wisdom. In comparison with the vastness of the uni- 
verse man is infinitely small, and the years of his life are as it 
were a mere breath in comparison with the duration of the heav- 
enly bodies, and yet he occupies a unique position, since to him 
the Creator imparted a reflexion of His own nature, bidding him 
fulfill his destiny by cooperating freely with the Divine Will. To 
do this, he must be capable also of resisting and thwarting that will, 
and Adam exerted this power when he committed the first sin and 
brought a tendency to evil upon all his posterity. Resistance to the 
will of God is sin, the greatest evil in the world, because it is op- 
posed to our supreme Lord and Creator. Sin is something so hor- 
rible that we cannot fathom it, for to realize the whole malignity 
of sin would be possible only if we could realize the greatness of 
God, against whose majesty sin is a rebellion. Therefore, St. Paul 
speaks of the “mystery of iniquity” working among men. 

Sin is then the real evil from which we pray to be delivered, and 
temptation, into which we beg our Heavenly Father not to lead us, 
is temptation to sin. This is the greatest danger threatening us in 
our earthly life. Let us see whence it comes, and how we can 
escape it, or at least pass through it unscathed. Does temptation 
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come from God, since we ask Him not to lead us into it? No, my 
Brethren, this point is settled once for all by St. James, who writes: 
“Let no man, when he is tempted, say that he is tempted by God. 
For God is not a tempter of evils, and he tempteth no man; but 
every man is tempted by his own concupiscence, being drawn away 
and allured. Then when concupiscence hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin; but sin, when it is completed, begetteth death. Do not 
err, therefore, my dearest Brethren” (James, i, 13-16). Let us 
make no mistake about it; temptation proceeds, not from God, but 
from the corrupt desires of the flesh. In irrational beasts the im- 
pulses of nature are controlled by law and time, but in man they 
are always alive; for man has will and reason wherewith to hold 
them in check. There can be no peace and harmony between our 
sensual impulses and our intellectual faculties, and will and reason 
must be ever on the alert, if man, the lord of creation, is not to 
fall into the lowest and most degrading slavery, and become bound 
with the fetters of sensuality. Our natural instincts are good when 
they are guided and governed by reason and will; for God, who 
tempts no man, has implanted them in us, so that we may use them 
in an orderly fashion for the purposes that He ordains. We are 
only too apt to be carried away by the momentary desire to gratify 
our natural impulses, and to listen to their allurements, when it is 
unnecessary for us to do so, and even when they are directly op- 
posed to reason and God’s law. Sensuality then rages like a fire, 
consuming, not preserving life, and those who wish “to see some- 
thing of life,” as they say, soon have that wish gratified. There- 
fore, “watch ye and pray, that you enter not into temptation; the 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak” (Matt., xxvi, 41). 
In these simple and yet solemn words our Lord states and solves 
the difficult problem regarding the incessant warfare between our 
human nature and God’s law. He shows us the way to find peace. 
It is not enough to be vigilant, if we are to escape the dangers of 
this life. Even the Apostles slept on the Mount of Olives, and we 
are only too likely to follow their example. Nor is it enough to 
pray, if our prayer is not accompanied by any exertion on our part, 
and to expect miraculous help from above would be rank presump- 
tion. No; victory over temptation and the power of sin is to be 
found in earnest efforts combined with humble prayer to our mer- 


ciful Father in Heaven, or, in other words, in the active life of 
faith. 
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Watchfulness and prayer require to be taught, and all true edy- 
cation should aim at showing children how to keep watch over their 
lower instincts besides encouraging and developing all their good 
qualities and training them to listen to the voice of conscience. 
This is not, however, enough to enable them to conquer all the 
dangers and temptations of life, and a more powerful protection 
is needed than human vigilance and wisdom can supply. This is 
the protection of God, which David extols so highly, saying: “Thou 
art my upholder and my refuge; my God, in Him will I hope... 
He shall overshadow thee with His shoulders, and under His wings 
shalt thou trust . . . He hath given His angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways” (Pc., xc). How can we secure this 
protection? Only by means of prayer,—a life of prayer, not an 
occasional cry for assistance in time of need. Trouble may teach 
those to pray who would otherwise neglect prayer altogether, but 
we do not know what value such appeals have in God’s sight. Of 
course it is better that a man should be driven by distress to have 
recourse to God, than that he should forget Him completely, and 
we know nothing of God’s attitude towards individuals and their 
petitions, but many people have quite a mistaken opinion of God if 
they neglect religion as long as all goes well with them, and then 
pray with all imaginable fervor in times of sickness or distress, 
saying that if there is a God in Heaven, He is bound to help them. 
Let us not forget that Jesus Christ, who by example and precept 
taught us how to pray, even in the hour of His agony in the Garden 
prayed conditionally: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as Thou wilt” (Matt, 
xxvi, 39). This prayer was not granted in the sense intended by 
our Saviour’s human nature. 

If we are to have any claim upon God’s help in temptation, and 
if we are to pray aright in hours of trial, we must be accustomed 
to pray. Unhappily at the present day many people have lost the 
habit of prayer. Family prayer is seldom offered, and every paltry 
excuse is considered good enough to justify non-attendance at 
Holy Mass, even in the case of those who are far from wishing to 
be considered unbelievers. Excursions are arranged on Sunday at 
an hour that generally involves missing Mass. People tell us that 
we can pray just as well in the woods and fields, but is this true? 
Once I asked a friend how often he had really prayed in a wood, 
and he had to confess “Never.” Those who refuse to follow the 
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ordinary paths of religious observance are not likely to devise ex- 
traordinary methods for themselves. Modern education is always 
trying to find some new plan of inculcating morality, but let us 
acknowledge that there is nothing like prayer. Nowadays we are 
told that the young should have their eyes opened to all sexual 
secrets and be put on their guard against dangers underlying such 
matters. I must acknowledge that there are two advantages in 
this system: It is better for the necessary information to be given 
seriously and in a dignified way, than for it to be picked up secretly 
from bad companions. Moreover, in some cases bad habits are 
caused by ignorance. But still instruction is not a panacea in such 
things; and knowledge may fail to afford any protection. Nothing 
but a strengthening of the willpower can really avert a fall. Let 
me, my Brethren, ask you to consider a parable derived from med- 
ical experience. We know that many diseases are due to very 
minute bacilli, which gain admittance to our bodies without our 
being aware of their presence. The knowledge of this fact inspires 
many people with boundless fear of infection. Could this fear be 
cured by circulating diagrams and descriptions of bacilli? Cer- 
tainly not; nor is it necessary, for science teaches us that a healthy 
body is able to resist all these disease germs. The same thing is 
true of morality. We are all assailed by innumerable dangers and 
temptations, but if our minds are healthy, and our will strong to 
resist and control our lower instincts, and if we have learnt how to 
derive strength by prayer, then evil may indeed assail us, but it will 
not subdue us; like the waves it may dash itself against the cliffs, 
only to fall back powerless, and our peace of mind will remain 
undisturbed, for “God is faithful, who will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that which we are able; but will make also with 
temptation issue, that we may be able to hear it” (1 Cor., x, 13). 
This preservation from falling into temptation is deliverance 
from evil. The sixth and seventh petitions are most closely con- 
nected. At the beginning of our meditation we spoke of the nature 
of evil, and acknowledged our inability to comprehend it fully. We 
stood, as it were, aghast at the mysterious malice of evil, and found 
that only the sight of our dear Saviour on the Cross could give us 
an idea of the enormity of sin. The necessary consequence of sin 
is exclusion from the contemplation of God, and eternal damnation 
is the greatest, or, rather, the only true evil that can overtake us. 
This evil is essentially and inseparably connected with sin. It would 
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be quite wrong to suppose that the condemnation of a sinner was 
something accidental, that God ordained should be a result of sin, 
just as here on earth a penalty may be inflicted that has no inherent 
connection with the offense. No; condemnation for grievous sin 
is of the very essence of sin itself. Deliberate rebellion against 
God involves eternal exclusion from His love; and here we per- 
ceive the mystery of evil in all its fearful extent. But let us not 
despair. Contrasted with it is the mystery of grace; and though 
we considered the horrible abyss of sin, when we thought of Christ's 
death on the Cross, we can recognize the mystery of love and 
grace much more clearly in the light of His triumphant suffering, 
Once for all He accomplished our release from sin and hell; He 
saved us from eternal death and made us children of God and 
heirs of Heaven, “for God so loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him may not am but 
may have life everlasting” (John, iii, 16). 

With well-grounded confidence we may pray to be delivered from 
evil, if we are firmly resolved not to receive the grace of God in 
vain, but to cooperate loyally with it. Our chief anxiety must be 
deliverance from sin, and it is for this that we pray; but our mer- 
ciful Father allows us to pray also for release from the temporal 
evils of life. God may seem not to hear these requests, but we can 
be sure that He will not try us beyond our powers of endurance, but 
will turn all the sufferings of this life into channels of grace, and at 
the last day the Lord, the just Judge, will give the crown of victory 
to all who have fought a good fight, and kept the faith. 

We have now finished our study of the Our Father, and have 
derived much edification from it. No doubt each of us has made 
good resolutions, but will they last among the turmoil of worldly 
life? We have the good will, but only God’s grace can help us to 
accomplish; let us rely on Him, for He is faithful, and “Jesus 
Christ, who was preached among you by us, was not ‘/t is’ and ‘It 
is not, but ‘Jt is’ was in Him. Therefore also by Him Amen to 
God, unto our glory” (2 Cor., i, 20, 21). Amen means so be it; 
it is the word of blessing and completion. We have uttered the 
petitions of the Our Father, and God has heard them and seen our 
hearts. Let us beseech Him not only to hear our Amen, but to 
accept our prayers and grant them by pronouncing His almighty 
Amen, the word of blessing and completion. 
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A SERIES OF APOLOGETIC DISCOURSES 


V. Tue ADVANTAGE AND NECESSITY OF REVELATION 


“The chief steward tasted the water made wine.” These words 
occur in the story of the marriage in Cana of Galilee. We can pic- 
ture the steward’s astonishment, and fancy that we hear him ex- 
claim: “What has happened? I know the taste of water and of 
wine, and what I have just drunk is undoubtedly wine.” My 
Brethren, what man can find out for himself and what he is taught 
by God, stand in the same relation to one another as water and 
wine. In our astonishment we ask whether God has really spoken 
to us, whether He is able to give us this wine. But He has indeed 
done so; as the Apostle says: “God who at sundry times and in 
divers manners spoke in times past to the fathers by the prophets; 
last of all in these days hath spoken to us by His Son” (Hebr., i, 
1,2). But here arises another question. We can perceive many 
wonderful things for ourselves by the light of reason; why then 
did God Himself instruct us? and was there any need for such a 
revelation? We cannot suppose that at the marriage feast either 
the chief steward or anyone else asked why they should have wine, 
since they could quench their thirst with water. No doubt they all 
looked gratefully at our Saviour, who had been so kind as to supply 
them with wine, and they accepted His gift with thankful hearts. 
This is how we ought to receive Divine Revelation. There are two 
kinds of truths: those that we can discover for ourselves and those 
that are too profound for us, being mysteries hidden in the God- 
head. God has given us instruction regarding both kinds—was this 
necessary ? 

1. God loves man with a peculiar love, desiring to be his Father 
and not merely his Creator. He wished to communicate to man 
His own life and Divine nature, although this cannot be accom- 
plished perfectly in this world. ‘We are now the sons of God, and 
it hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that, when 
He shall appear, we shall be like to Him, because we shall see Him 
as He is” (1 John, iii, 2); as He is; 7. e., no longer “through a 
glass,” but face to face, no longer “in part,” but fully, even as we 
are known; and our hearts will delight in the possession of God, 
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whereas n@w no eye hath seen and no ear hath heard the good 
things that He has in reserve for us. Our joy will be complete in 
Heaven, and our present life only faintly represents the life that is 
to come. Even here we require to share in the supernatural and 
Divine gifts which we shall possess fully in the next world ; we 
need, as it were, a foretaste of their joys, that we may cooperate 
in securing complete possession of them, for we are already chil- 
dren of God. One thing, therefore, is clear; unless God made 
known to us the supernatural goal for which He destined us, and 
unless He revealed Himself by emerging from the darkness that 
veils Him from our sight, we could not have any conception of the 
glories awaiting us; therefore a revelation was indispensable. God 
must inevitably show us, as far as we are able to comprehend them, 
the good things that He has prepared for us. As human beings we 
did not require to know His secrets, but as children of God we 
could not dispense with this knowledge, and surely we all desire 
to be His children; He Himself wishes to be our Father. How 
great is our dignity and happiness! It doth not yet appear what 
we shall be; our sight is still too dim for us to behold the glory 
that awaits us, and there are mysteries which we must accept with 
faith and gratitude. Picture to yourselves a man born blind, whom 
I invite to take a walk with me in the springtime. I am delighted 
with all that I see, but he perceives nothing, until, wishing him to 
share my rapture, I say to him: “Do you not notice the fragrance 
about us? It proceeds from countless blossoms that have just 
opened, and stand decked in exquisite colors. The dewdrops are 
flashing and glittering on the wet grass, and the sun’s rays are 
lighting up the firmament and illuminating the ripples of the brook 
that flows at the foot of the trees. Do you not hear the lark, pour- 
ing forth his song as he rises higher and higher, until he is lost in 
the blue vault of heaven?” Perhaps the blind man will grieve at 
not being able to see all these beauties, but, nevertheless, his face 
lights up and he thanks me for describing them to him. How in- 
finitely greater would be his delight if I could add: “Be patient a 
little longer; the veil will be withdrawn and with your own eyes 
you will see all these things.” We are blind men, whom God leads 
by the hand, in His Fatherly goodness describing the beauties of the 
world to come, which is still hidden from us. He shows us, as far 
as we can understand, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; 
He explains how it is His wish to raise us too to His Divine Life, 
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and to make us share the grace and glory of His nature; He tells 
ys how, after we had marred His beautiful handywork, His own 
Son became Man in order to redeem us; He was a Child, even our 
Brother; He taught us and shed His Blood for us on the Cross; and 
this precious Blood still is outpoured in the Sacraments, and God 
the Son made Man still lives and works in His Holy Church. God 
shows us all this, but we are too blind to see it clearly; nevertheless 
we should rejoice, especially as our Divine Guide assures us that 
the veil will soon fall from our eyes, after which the light of 
Heaven will shine, and in this light we shall behold all the glories 
of God. What now we believe, will then be clear to our sight, and 
we may well be thankful it is so. 

2. There is another class of truths, which our natural faculties 
enable us to understand. Even the fall has not debarred man from 
perceiving clearly that there is but one God, the Creator of all 
things, and that the human soul is something spiritual that will out- 
live the body. Our unaided intelligence perceives these truths, 
which are stated explicitly in the Old and New Testaments. If we 
could ascertain them for ourselves, was it necessary for them to be 
thus stated? Yes and no—no, because we could have found them 
out for ourselves ; yes, because, as a matter of fact, they were not 
fully recognized, and there is a wide difference between the ability 
to perceive anything and actual perception of it. These truths are 
not such as we can see with our eyes or hear with our ears, and it 
is not every man who is capable of desirous thought, or who has 
time for it, since many are occupied in earning their daily bread, 
and many others, as St. Thomas remarks, have neither any desire 
nor the necessary industry to investigate such matters. Yet be- 
cause Our salvation depends upon these truths, they ought to be 
known by all men, even by the poor and ignorant. It might take 
along time to find them out independently, and our knowledge of 
them would be uncertain and probably not free from error, if they 
were not revealed in Holy Scripture. St. Paul tells us that “the 
invisible things of God are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made” (Rom., i, 20). This is undoubtedly true, but 
he adds: “Men became vain in their thoughts, and their foolish 
heart was darkened . . . and they changed the glory of the incor- 
tuptible God into the likeness of a man, and of birds and of four- 
footed beasts.” That is to say, the whole human race fell into 
idolatry, and only one nation clung to the belief in the true God; 
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and yet He spared no pains with this nation. Among the pagans 
some few had a dim idea of these truths. The Roman philosopher 
Cicero was acquainted with the writings of those who had discussed 
this subject, and gave it as his opinion that most of them believed 
in the gods, but that they contradicted one another so much that no 
one could enumerate all the theories regarding the nature of God. 
There is nothing, he adds, too foolish for some philosopher or other 
to have maintained it. What did they teach about the human 
soul? Some supposed it to be made of air, others of fire; some 
considered it immortal, others thought that it perished with the 
body, and only a god could decide who was in the right. Such was 
Cicero’s view; and we see to what depths the intellect of man can 
sink. Even the best of these philosophers knew nothing about 
duties, and from whom could they learn them? From their gods, 
who amidst their feasts find no leisure to trouble about mankind, 
unless indeed they arbitrarily make sport of human destinies, play- 
ing with them as we do with a ball? No; from such gods every 
imaginable vice, but no virtue, could be learned. There was a god 
of wealth, but not poverty; a goddess of lust, but not of purity or 
self-discipline. We cannot therefore wonder at the corruption 
prevalent among the pagans, nor at the evils of slavery, the degra- 
dation of woman, and the existence of sins of which St. Paul says 
that they ought not to be named among Christians. Self-interest, 
greed and cruelty prevailed to such an extent that the Apostle does 
not hesitate to describe the world in his day as devoid of all natural 
affection and pity. Such was paganism, the state to which men 
had fallen when left to themselves, without any Divine Revelation. 
How astonished Plato, Aristotle, Cicero or any other of the ancient 
philosophers would be, were they now to revisit the world! What 
would be their surprise were they to hear the little children in our 
schools speak of God and the human soul, and were they to listen 
to an instruction on “Blessed are the merciful,” which, after all, is 
only one point of Christian doctrine! With what veneration would 
they regard the little book containing all this revelation! If they 
asked us whence we know all these truths at once so attractive and 
so exalted, we should surely be filled with holy joy and pride at 
being able to answer: “God Himself revealed them, and His only- 
begotten Son Jesus Christ taught them to us.” 

It seems almost incredible that “man, when he was in honor, did 
not understand” (Ps., xlviii, 13), and yet at the present day there 
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are some who would fain be pagans, although they live in the midst 
of those who have received the Christian revelation. They admire 
Buddhism, and long for it as the religion of the future; they even 
wish to go as pilgrims to the Dalai-Lama. They may as well spare 
themselves the trouble; there may be some truths in Buddha’s 
teaching on the subject of the unimportance of earthly things, and 
the conquest of pain; but Christianity teaches it far better. Let 
us turn a deaf ear to all the absurdities of pessimism and nihilism, 
and determine to remain Christians. Others attempt apparently to 
revive the religion of our forefathers, and the worship of Woden 
and Thor and other fabulous deities. Surely none but fools 
would throw away a splendid gift, and voluntarily return to the 
state of destitution from which a benefactor has sought to raise 
them; none but fools would deliberately try to relapse into an 
illness from which they have been cured. Are not Christians, who 
reject Christianity in order to fall back into the errors of their 
pagan ancestors, acting with incredible folly? Let us be proud to 
call ourselves Christians and be true to our faith until death! 
After all, what has modern paganism to offer? What can the 
intelligence of man accomplish when deprived of the support of 
Divine Revelation? Who are the people who extol paganism and 
despise Christianity? Their works may display eloquent language 
and brilliant style, but they contain little truth, although they can- 
not altogether rid themselves of all traces of the light in which they 
live. Still, they evince doubt and uncertainty on the subject of 
God, the origin of the world, the final aim of man and all the great 
questions about which we need certainty and clearness. Moreover, 
their moral code is defective; they call it independent morality, 
and extol its beauty and excellence, but these qualities are un- 
doubtedly possessed by the Christian code, and are frequently only 
borrowed from it. Secular or independent morality contains much 
that is neither good nor beautiful, for instance its doctrines on free 
love, etc.; and it is utterly unfeeling and merciless. Nietzsche was 
the most logical of all the teachers of this school, and nothing could 
be more merciless than his theories. He denied Christ and Revela- 
tion, and resolutely closed his eyes to all that God has ever taught 
us; he was more ruthless than any of the old pagan philosophers,— 
he would abolish all pity, and sweep aside the weak and poor, leav- 
ing them to be trampled down by the “blond beast,” who alone 
was to rule and revel in every form of self-indulgence. But God, 
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too, is logical, and He shrouded Nietzsche’s mind in darkness and 
madness, until the wretched man died in an asylum. 

“We are now the sons of God, and it hath not yet appeared what 
we shall be. We know that, when He shall appear, we shall be like 
to Him, because we shall see Him as He is” (1 John, iii, 2). Now 
we walk in Faith; but do we rejoice in our Faith? Are we thank- 
ful that He has spoken, even though it may not have been in itself 
an indispensable revelation, but, then, was it absolutely necessary 
that our Saviour should have changed water into wine at the mar- 
riage feast? Let us not be ungrateful. God desires us, too, to share 
the feast; He bids us sit at His table and partake of the priceless 
wine of His glory, and be filled with unspeakable joy. 

Let us thank Him for giving us a few drops of this Divine wine 
even in this life—but we must not forget that Jesus and His 
Mother were invited to the feast at Cana; all depended upon their 
presence then, and we know that it is only where men cling in 
faith to Jesus, and love and honor His Mother—only, that is to say, 
in the Catholic Church, that God’s Revelation is preserved true and 
inviolate——only in that Church is it given to the faithful, as the 
wine of Divine grace and truth. Amen. 
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BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


XVI. FaItH. iv. 


Curist WisHED His Cyurcu To Teach WitTH AUTHORITY, 
SHOWN FROM THE FACT THAT SO THE APOSTLES TAUGHT 


If you happen to be one of those dreadful beings whom friends 
call “logical,” and the profane “wooden-headed,” you will, I fear, 
have been sorely tried by my last chat. I promised to show that 
Christ wished His Church to teach with authority—what I did 
show was that Christ Himself taught with authority, and as I be- 
gan by taking that point as granted, my logical lapse was all the 
more unpardonable. I ignored the point at issue, you would say 
in your logical way; and spent nearly all the time in proving what 
was granted. Well, I can’t help admitting that appearances are 
against me. But I submit that in your turn you might allow that 
in proving that Christ taught with authority I went a long way to 
show that He wished His Church also to teach with authority. 
For I held He taught with authority, not—as Protestants aver— 
merely because He was God, but because He wanted to save us. 
Man’s intellectual pride is the great obstacle to his salvation, and 
Christ, by teaching as He did, gave him an opportunity of conquer- 
ing that pride by submitting it to the obedience of Faith, and so 
giving that glory to God and practicing peace with his neighbor, 
which would secure his salvation. That was Christ’s intention 
then, that is Christ’s intention now. And as He wished His Church 
to continue His work, He wished her to continue to use His means. 
That means teaching by authority. Therefore Christ wished His 
Church to teach with authority. 

But the point is put beyond dispute by watching the conduct of 
the Apostles. They certainly understood what our Lord wanted, 
and when we find them teaching exactly as He taught, and not as 
the Scribes and Pharisees, then we are sure that He wished His 
Church to teach with authority. That is what I want to show you 
now—that the Apostles taught with authority. That their teach- 
ing resembled Christ’s in its method, in its immediate effect on 
their hearers, and in its ultimate fruit. 

To be clear, let us take each of these points in turn. First, their 
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teaching was like His in its method. Christ proved to His hearers 
that He was “the One that was to be sent”: The Messiah who 
had come from Heaven to teach them. And having given suff- 
cient proof of that, He expected them to believe His doctrine, as 
we have seen, on His bare word. Now, of all the miracles whereby 
He wished to establish the proof of His Divinity, He calls especial 
attention to His Resurrection. About other miracles He often 
enjoins silence: of the marvels of the Transfiguration He forbids 
the favored three to speak. “Tell the vision to no man,” said He, 
“until the Son of Man be risen again from the dead.” For the 
Resurrection was to stand out prominently in men’s minds. “What 
sign dost thou show unto us?” the Jews asked, when He drove the 
money changers from the temple. “Destroy this temple,” was His 
answer, “and in three days I will raise it up. But He spoke of the 
temple of His Body” (John, ii, 18). 

And again, when they had wearied Him with their perversity: 
“An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign: and a sign 
shall not be given it, but the sign of Jonas, the prophet. For as 
Jonas was in the whale’s belly three days and three nights, so shall 
the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights” (Matt., xii, 39). 

The Resurrection was, then, to be the special proof of the Di- 
vinity of Our Lord. And now the same miracle was to prove the 
Mission of the Apostle. On it they based their claim to the Apos- 
tolate. “Him God raised up the third day,” says St. Peter, “and 
gave Him to be made manifest not to all the people, but to wit- 
nesses preordained by God even to us, who did eat and drink with 
Him after He arose again from the dead. And He commanded us 
to preach to the people” (Acts, x). 

When one had to be chosen to fill the place of Judas, St. Peter 
directed what his great work was to be as an Apostle. ‘“Where- 
fore,” he says, “of these men who have companied with us all the 
time—one must be made a witness with us of the Resurrection’ 
(Acts, i, 21). 

St. Paul bears a separate, and so all the more striking, testimony. 
His claim to the Apostolate had been disputed and he thus estab- 
lishes it. “After that He, the Risen Lord, was seen by James and 
then by all the Apostles. And last of all He was seen by me as by 
one born out of due time. For I am the least of the Apostles, who 
am not worthy to be called an Apostle” (1 Cor., xv, 7). 
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As the Resurrection was Our Lord’s claim to speak with au- 
thority, then, so having had proof of that Resurrection was the 
ground on which the Apostles based their claim to speak with 
authority. 

But it was not the mere fact of having seen their risen Lord that 
constituted them Apostles. More than five hundred Brethren had 
had that privilege, and yet were not Apostles. Something more 
was needed. The Apostles were the preordained witnesses, spe- 
cially and individually chosen for the great work, and to them a 
special and abundant infusion of the light and love of the Holy 
Spirit was accordingly vouchsafed that enabled them to realize as 
others could not, the nearness of their God to them. He had risen 
indeed and gone to Heaven, but He had not left them orphans; 
He had come to them, and so they went forth with confidence 
“preaching everywhere, for the Lord was working withal con- 
firming the word with signs that followed” (Mark, xvi, fin.). En- 
lightened by the Holy Ghost they saw and felt the full significance 
of the Resurrection. They forgot themselves, they ignored their 
own personal limitations, they cared not that they were regarded 
as wine drinkers and unlettered, as their Master had been before 
them, they were out to save souls and they felt in every fibre of 
their being that their risen Saviour was with them. 

St. Peter takes the lame man by the hand and lifts him up, and 
“forthwith his feet and soles received strength,” and to the multi- 
tude who gathered in amazement about him, this unlettered fisher- 
man of Galilee, who until now had been hiding in fear from these 
same Jews, thus speaks: “The God of Abraham and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob, the God of our fathers hath glorified 
His Son Jesus, whom you delivered up and denied before the face 
of Pontius Pilate. You denied the Holy One and the Just, and 
desired a murderer to be granted to you. But the Author of life 
you killed, whom God hath raised from the dead, of which we are 
witnesses. Be penitent, therefore, and be converted that your sins 
may be blotted out. To you first God raising up His Son hath sent 
Him to bless you, that every one may convert himself from his 
wickedness” (Acts, iii). 

Before the High Priest and princes and the Council of the Jews 
his testimony is as bold and unfaltering: “Ye princes of the peo- 
ple and ancients, hear by the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, whom you crucified, whom God hath raised from the dead, 
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even by Him this man standeth before you whole” (4). And 
when enjoined to preach no more, the answer is: “If it be just 
in the sight of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye, For 
we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and heard” (4). 

Nothing, I say, but the intimate conviction that the risen Lord 
was with them could have given such confidence to such men. He 
was with them in power, He was with them in word, of that this 
simple direct testimony of St. Paul is abundant proof. “Therefore 
we also give thanks to God without ceasing, because that when you 
had received of us the word of the hearing of God you received it 
not as the word of man but (as it ts indeed) the word of God” 
(1 Thess., ii, 13). 

The Apostles were mighty in deed and in word; then, because 
Jesus, their risen Lord, was with them, He was not visible to 
mortal eye, “the world shall see me no longer,” but to Faith He 
was still with His own. And indeed in this had their blessedness 
increased—it is expedient for you that I go—for now they were of 
those who did not see and yet believed. But such Faith was only 
possible to those who accepted the Resurrection. If that were 
shown to be false, Christ could not be God, and His voice could 
no longer be the Living Voice. This is St. Paul’s conclusion: “If 
Christ be not risen again is our preaching vain and your Faith is 
vain” (1 Cor., xv, 14). 

If He be not risen we are proved impostors. Our claim to preach 
with His authority rests on His promise: He that heareth you, 
heareth me. But if He be not risen, He is not God: and our claim 
becomes a contemptible assumption. No mere rhetorical words of 
human wisdom could have persuaded the stiff-necked Jews to admit 
their tremendous crime, nor, still less, to accept the hard doctrine 
of penance at the hands of the Apostles. Only the intimate con- 
viction that they were listening to a message from God could have 
brought them in their thousands, in submissive obedience, to the 
feet of these stern preachers. And, now, if Christ were not risen 
He was not God, these men stood alone, they were but ignorant 
fanatics, and so their preaching was vain. 

Like their Master, then the Apostles teach with Divine Authority, 
and like Him they base their claim to do so on the Resurrection. 
That is my first point: that the Apostles’ teaching resembled 
Christ’s in its method. Now for my second: that it was like His, 
too, in its immediate effect. To those who were of God, Christ's 
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teaching brought the Faith. Simple unprejudiced souls, they saw 
in His words and works the fulfillment of the prophecies, and 
though it was apparently a man that spoke to them, they believed 
Him to be the Son of God and humbly accepted His word. 

To the “wise and prudent,” on the other hand, His word was 
hidden. “Why do you not know my speech?” He asked of these 
would-be wise ones. “Because you cannot hear my word. You 
are of your father the devil, and the desires of your father you 
will do” (John, viii, 44). We have seen what those desires are— 
to resist authority. And so, though miracles, there was no gain- 
saying, were multiplied before these Pharisees, they would not 
humble themselves to accept Christ’s authority. 

“As to this man,” they say to the one who had just received his 
sight from our Lord, “we know not whence he is.” The man an- 
swered and said to them, “Why herein is a wonderful thing that 
you know not from whence He is and He hath opened my eyes. 
From the beginning of the world it hath not been heard that any 
man hath opened the eyes of one born blind. Unless this man 
were of God he could not do anything” (John, ix). 

To the simple, humble soul the miracle proclaims that Jesus is 
of God; the proud in the presence of this same miracle know not 
whence He is. Here the two mental attitudes towards authority, 
that have divided mankind since the fall, are sharply contrasted: 
the one willing if properly sanctioned to receive that authority, the 
other resentful and defiant of it, no matter how abundantly guar- 
ranteed. And so the effect of Christ’s teaching is in either case as 
might have been anticipated. The Pharisees cast the man out of 
the temple. Jesus finds him and says to him: “Dost thou believe 
in the Son of God?” He answered and said: “Who is He, Lord, 
that I may believe in Him?” And Jesus said to Him: “Thou hast 
both seen Him and it is He that talketh with thee.” And he said: 
“T believe Lord. And falling down he adored Him” (Ibid.). 

Now, that is Faith. On the bare word of one who to all ap- 
pearances was a man like other men, but who by His miracle had 
shown Himself to be of God, this simple soul accepts the awful 
truth that he is verily standing in the presence of the Son of God, 
and falling down he adores Him. Note, it is not accepting that 
word just anyhow—for a time tentatively, or for argument’s sake 
—but definitely and finally, because He who spoke was of God, 
and His word was then and must ever be as true as God is true. 
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Thus the effect of our Lord’s teaching with authority was to pro- 
duce in the soul of this simple upright man the saving grace of 
Faith. 

Now look at the Pharisees! And Jesus said: “For judgment 
am I come into this world that they who see not, may see, and 
they who see may become blind.” The Pharisees said unto Him: 
“Are we also blind?” Jesus said to them: “If you were blind you 
should not have sin: but now you say: We see. Your sin re- 
mains” (Ibid.). 

They were hardened and shaping to bring down upon them- 
selves the judgment of God. The same miracle that won the man 
born blind to the obedience of Faith, drove them to deeper hatred 
and more intense resentfulness against our Lord. And so we have 
the contrast. Jesus tells the humble man that He is the Son of 
God, and the man falls down and adores Him. Jesus tells the same 
truth to the Pharisees and they crucify Him. The little one listens 
to the word of Authority and receives the Faith. The others, 
yielding to the temptation of their father, the devil, disdainfully 
reject that authority and lose the grace that is offered to them. 
They do so indeed at their peril. “If I had not done amongst them 
the works that no other man hath done, they would not have sin: 
but now they have both seen and hated both me and my Father” 
(John, xv, 24). They saw, indeed, but they believed not. The 
light within them, their pride had turned to darkness, and what 
they saw, far from humbling them before the Divine Authority 
of Christ caused them to hate and presecute Him. You say “We 
see,” your sim remains. 

Now the incident already alluded to from the Acts of the 
Apostles shows us at once how precisely similar was the effect of 
the Apostles’ teaching on their hearers. The lame man was cured 
at the beautiful gate of the temple, and Peter took occasion to 
preach to the people. His tone, as we have seen, was that of high 
authority. He frankly tells them they have put to death the Au- 
thor of Life, but continues: “And now, Brethren, I know that you 
did it through ignorance, be penitent therefore and be converted 
that your sin may be blotted out. To you first God raising up His 
Son hath sent Him to bless you” (Acts, ii). 

And they accept this authority. The miracle proves to them, as 
our Lord had proved to the blind man, that the Preacher was of 
God. And so in their turn they submit themselves to the obedience 
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of Faith. “And many of them who had heard the word believed, 
and the number of the men was made 5,000.” The humble receive 
the Faith, what about the wise and prudent, what about the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees? They were grieved that the Apostles taught 
the people and preached in Jesus the Resurrection of the dead, and 
they laid hands upon them and put them in hold till the next day 
ibid). 

Next day before the council Peter again preaches with the same 
authority and power, but not now with the same result. Seeing 
the constancy of Peter and of John, and understanding that they 
were illiterate and ignorant men, they (the Pharisees) wondered, 
and they knew that they had been with Jesus, seeing the man also 
who had been healed standing with them, they could say nothing 
against it. But they commanded them to go aside out of the council 
and they conferred among themselves, saying: “What shall be do 
to these men? for indeed a known miracle hath been done by them. 
It is manifest and we cannot deny. But let us threaten them that 
they speak no more in this name to any man. And calling them they 
charged them not to speak at all, nor teach in the Name of Jesus” 
(ibid.). 

So that in spite of the manifest miracle, which they owned ingeni- 
ously they could not deny, these princes and ancients of the peo- 
ple and all who were of the kindred of the high priest, those in 
fact who would boast that they could see—these refused to accept 
the authority of the Apostles, and so never received the Faith. As 
the preaching of Christ, so now the preaching of the Apostles gave 
the grace of Faith to the humble, and the rich it sent empty away. 
That is the effect as disclosed by the historical facts of the New 
Testament. But it is important to note that such an effect might 
have been anticipated from the nature of the case itself. “Faith 
comes by hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ” (Rom., x, 
17). It is by hearing, i. e., by actually listening to a living teacher, 
whom we believe to be speaking with the Divine authority of Christ, 
that, according to God’s inspired word, Faith is to come to us. 
Not by reading or study, then, even of the holiest of books—even 
of the Bible, not by probing the secrets of nature, not by listening 
to the speculations of philosophers, or the effusions of poets, or 
the outpourings of religious speakers, not even by the guidance of 
conscience, are we to receive the Faith. These things properly man- 
aged may well help us, but essentially and radically, by the Provi- 
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dence and manifest Will of God, it is hearing the voice of the 
authority of Christ, in the living speaker, a man like ourselves 
may be ignorant and illiterate, as the Apostles appeared to the 
Council, that the Faith whereby we are saved is given to our souls, 
And now, is it not evident that it is amongst the poor and humble, 
and not amongst the rich and higher-placed, that the conditions 
for such Faith are most likely to be found? Their lot in life, of 
continued submission to authority, their constant attitude of depen- 
dence, brings with it by God’s Providence this relief that it is easier 
for them to obey when it is their salvation to do so. Whereas they 
who lord it over others, who think, with their father, the devil, 
it is better to reign in hell than serve in Heaven, will never submit 
to spiritual authority. Nay, their pride prevents them from even 
considering the arguments that might establish it. And hence 
Christ’s prayer of thankfulness, that those who receive the Word 
are of the humble and lowly and not of the wise and prudent, and 
the description the Apostle gives of the early Christians, as being 
men of little or no account in this world, need not surprise us. 
From what we know of Faith and what we know of human nature, 
it is, I say, but what we might have anticipated. 

But now, do not let me be misunderstood. When I say we might 
have anticipated the twofold result of this teaching by Divine au- 
thority, I do not wish to say that things were necessarily so and 
that therefore the poor had no merit in believing, and that Pharisees 
no blame for rejecting the Faith. All I mean is, that by God’s 
Providence the Faith had a better chance, naturally speaking, 
amongst the poor than amongst the rich. But it was a chance, and 
the poor could truly merit by using it, and the rich be justly judged 
for not profiting by it. Easiness of credence, which was the bless- 
ing of the poor, can be speedily ruined by credulity and by fickle- 
ness. It was to their eternal credit, then, that they kept the Faith 
in spite of these dangers. To believe merely, because a man is 
bold in assertion, is of no merit before God. Prudence requires 
that we should first make sure of his credentials. We have heard 
St. Paul say: “If Christ be not risen from the dead our preaching 
is vain and your Faith is vain.” There would be no use in believ- 
ing him if the miracle on which he claimed the right to preach 
with Divine authority were proved to be false. Such credence 
would not be Faith but credulity. He challenges his hearers to 
examine him. “How shall they preach,” he says of the Apostles, 
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“snless they be sent” (Rom., x). Make sure that we have au- 
thority before you believe us. Here is the place for that prudence 
and wisdom which, out of place, is the destruction of Faith. “The 
wisdom of the spirit is life and peace, but the wisdom of the flesh 
isan enemy to God: for it is not subject to the law of God, neither 
can it be” (Rom., viii). Before they accepted His authority, St. 
Paul would have his hearers assure themselves, from his miracles, 
from the testimony of the preordained witnesses of the Resurrec- 
tion and by every means that lay in their power that “he was sent.” 
The “wsidom of the spirit” required this as safeguarding men from 
credulity, and leading them securely to the life and peace of believ- 
ing. But once they had convinced themselves of the Apostle’s 
authority there was no room then for examination of his teaching. 
That would be out of place, once they believed he spoke with 
Divine authority. Such prudence would then have become “the 
wisdom of the flesh, which is not subject to the law of God, neither 
can it be.” Credulity then was one danger that the poor had to 
guard against to acquire the Faith, and fickleness was another. We 
are sure that this was a very real danger to them, for so many of 
the early Christians seem to have succumbed to it. To the Gala- 
tians the Apostle writes: “I wonder that you are so soon removed 
from Him that called you into the grace of Christ, unto another 
Gospel. But though we or an angel from Heaven preach a Gospel 
to you besides that which we have preached to you let him be 
anathema.” And most touchingly to the Corinthians: “For I am 
jealous of you with the jealousy of God. For I have espoused you 
to one husband that I may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 
But I fear lest, as the serpent seduced Eve by his subtlety, so your 
minds should be corrupted and fall from the simplicity that is in 
Christ” (2 Cor., xi). 

Besides the dangers from the open persecution of fierce enemies, 
and the wiles of false friends, there was inherent in the very dispo- 
sition which made Faith comparatively easy for them, hidden pos- 
sibilities of disaster for these, the poor amongst the early Chris- 
tians. We should do them a grave injustice, therefore, if we did 
not recognize the great merits of those who preserved their Faith: 
even while with our Blessed Lord we thank the Heavenly Father 
that to them especially His teaching was more readily acceptable. 
On the other hand, with regard to the Pharisees, “the rich and the 
learned,” have said they were justly judged by our Lord. “There- 
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fore the world knoweth not us,” says St. John, “because it knew 
not Him” (1 John, iii, 1). It was their pride that blinded them 
in both cases. Pride, fearful of the consequent submission that 
must follow from admitting Divine Authority, in Christ or His 
Apostles, refused to be satisfied with proofs that were amply suff- 
cient to convince praiseworthy human prudence. That was their 
sin. Riches and position did not prevent Cornelius from humbling 
himself to the yoke of Christ: nor learning and eloquence St. Paul, 
These raised difficulties in the way of submission, but not insuper- 
able ones. They ought to have been overcome, and the Pharisees 
sinned in not overcoming them. For there could be no compro- 
mise. The Apostles, like their Master before them, might seem of 
little consequence in the eyes of the world, but the power they 
wielded was Divine and required submission. Though St. Paul 
“dare not match or compare himself with some that commended 
themselves,” and said of him “that his bodily presence was weak 
and his speech contemptible,” yet he declares: “The weapons of 
our war are not carnal but mighty to God unto the pulling down of 
fortifications, destroying counsels and every height that exalteth 
itself against the knowledge of God: and bringeth into captivity 
every understanding unto the obedience of Christ” (2 Cor., x). 

So the Apostles taught with the power of Christ, and the effect of 
their preaching, both on the humble and on the proud, was the 
same. The humble believed and gained merit by believing: the 
proud rejected belief and were judged for rejecting it. 

Very few words will suffice to prove my third point, namely, 
that in its ultimate fruit the teaching of the Apostles still resembles 
Christ’s. At His last supper our Lord says, in His prayer to His 
Heavenly Father: “I have glorified Thee on earth: I have finished 
the work that Thou gavest me to do.” And for His disciples He 
prays: “Holy Father, keep them in Thy Name that they may be 
one” (John, xvii). To give glory to God and peace and unity to men 
was, as we have seen, the great end of His work on earth. Now see 
how the result was likewise attained by the preaching of the 
Apostles. The Acts tell us of their converts: “And all they that 
believed were together and had all things in common. Their posses- 
sions and goods they sold and divided them to all according as 
everyone had need. Praising God and having favor with all the 
people” (2). 

And again: “They were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they 
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spoke the Word of God with confidence. And the multitude of 
believers had but one heart and one soul” (4). 

Glory to God, and peace and union amongst men, were then the 
result of the Apostles’ teaching, as it had been the result of Christ’s. 

The argument, then, is this: The Apostles are the best inter- 
preters of our Lord’s wish, with regard to the method of teaching 
He desired to be adopted by His Church. But they adopted His 
method of teaching by authority. It is safe to conclude, then, that 
our Lord wished His Church to teach by authority. And our con- 
dusion is strengthened into certainty when, after watching the 
Apostles, we find the results arrived at by their method of preach- 
ing are precisely those which our Saviour came on earth to attain, 
namely, the establishment of that Faith that secures glory to God 
in the Highest and on earth peace amongst men of good will. 








CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XVII. OrperR IN SLEEP 


For the preservation of health and strength, you, as well as the 
rest of the family, must not only have regular hours for meals and 
labor, but for sleep as well. Nothing will so much help towards 
the proper growth of your children as their regular sleep. You 
need strength for your work, and hence you, too, must abide by 
the rules you lay down for the physical welfare of others. 

You should have an understanding with your husband as to the 
time when the children should go to bed. Children attending school 
should be in bed by eight o’clock without fail. Even when you 
entertain friends for an evening, that rule should not be broken. 
You make the children get up at a certain hour for the sake of 
having order in meals and work. For this reason there should also 
be a strict rule about bedtime. 

To make sure that the little ones go to bed and say their prayers 
properly, it will be the task of a good and faithful mother to go 
with them to their bedrooms and see that they do not waste time 
in play or—worse still—in sin. Children are invariably what you 
train them to be. Let them understand that the rule for bedtime 
never has exceptions, and they will not ask for any. 

Whenever you are alone with your children, when there is no 
company for the evening, it would certainly be a delightful sight 
for the angels of God, if all of you, you, husband and children, 
were to kneel down together, to say your night prayers in com- 
mon. Nothing will edify the children more than when they see 
you pray with them. Do not permit them to gain the impression 
that morning and night prayers are only meant for little children. 
Let them see you pray with them and they will understand that 
prayer is the duty of all. Time was, as you older mothers will 
remember, that family prayers were the rule in every household. 
There is no reason why this holy custom should be out of fashion 
at the present time; indeed, if ever there was a time when there 
was need of prayer and when children must be impressed with the 
sacred duty of prayer, that time is now. 
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Therefore give the children the benefit of your good example by 
praying with them every morning and evening. The children need 
the lesson and you need the prayer. 

You will understand that the order and system in the house- 
hold must extend to a regular time for all in going to bed and in 
rising. Enforce this rule scrupulously, and allow from five to ten 
minutes morning and night for prayers said in common. Prayer 
in common is also in order before and after meals. When the 
children have grown old enough to say their prayers well, it will 
be a good idea to let them take turns in leading in the prayers and 
all the rest answer. If the children are too small to lead in prayer, 
father and mother may change off in leading until the children 
assume this duty. 

Of one thing you may be certain, and that is that the blessing 
of God rests upon the house where prayers are the rule. We find 
many families struggling hard and making no headway. Often 
they are working without God. There the parents seldom or never 
pray, at least the children never see them pray, and the children 
if at all told to pray regard it as something quite unimportant. 

As regards sleeping quarters, a few suggestions will not be out 
of place here. 

A first rule, that absolutely knows of no exceptions, is never to 
permit your boys and girls to share the same room for dressing, 
or sleeping. That they must not share the same bed goes without 
saying, although there are mothers stupid and careless enough to 
claim that tender years are a bar to anything that might be of evil. 
The evil is awake even at tender age, and there is safety only in 
keeping the sexes apart. Never dress or wash boys in the presence 
of girls, nor girls in the presence of boys. Your children are 
human beings, with all the inherent inclinations toward sins of 
the flesh. 

If you cannot do more than give one room to the boys and 
another to the girls, see to it that these rooms are not connected 
and that there is no going from one room into the other. Make 
your boys understand they must not go into the room of their 
sisters, and these in turn must keep out of the room of their 
brothers. The oldest boy and the oldest girl should be put in 
charge and should teach brothers and sisters to keep their rooms 
in the very best of order. They should be taught to sweep and 
dust the rooms, to keep their clothing and clothes closet in good 
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order, and to keep all things where they belong. Teaching thus 
your sons and daughters to be orderly and systematic, you will 
free yourselves of a considerable amount of work, and at the same 
time the children receive good training for later years. If it is at 
all possible give each child a separate room and make it responsible 
for its order. 

It is a very good thing to have a guest room. As a rule this 
room is used when you have company staying over night, and at 
other times it is vacant. But if any of your children become very 
sick, especially if one contracts a contagious disease, such as 
measles, whooping cough, croup, diphtheria or the like, make use 
of this spare bedroom or guestroom for a hospital. Needless to 
say, a good doctor should be called at the first sign of any serious 
sickness, and the sick child should be kept apart from the other 
children. In cases of contagious disease have cups, saucers, spoons 
and such things specially and solely for the sick child, and never un- 
der any circumstances permit other children to drink from the same 
cup, or to use the same spoon, etc. Kissing the sick child should not 
be tolerated, because even that may spread the disease. Wash these 
dishes in a separate dishpan, and take every precaution that the 
sickness may not spread to the rest of the family. Your family 
doctor will give you any additional advice you may ask of him, and 
never dare to go contrary to his orders. Remember also that punc- 
tuality is as much of a blessing in the sick-room as it is everywhere 
else. 

Another important thing that needs your attention is fresh air, 
above all in your bedrooms. The greater part of our lives we 
spend in our bedrooms. That is why these rooms should be well 
ventilated. In fact there should be no room in a house that is not 
properly aired each day, summer and winter. 

There are people so mortally afraid of fresh air that they do their 
utmost to help the undertaker along by keeping it out of their 
house. During winter no fresh air must enter the house, for fear 
the fuel bill would grow too high. These people, in ignorance of 
the very first principles of health, do not understand that it costs 
a great deal more to heat foul air than fresh air. They are actually 
cheating themselves where they think they are saving, and at the 
same time expose themselves to attacks of colds and pneumonia 
on account of the foul air they are breathing, especially at night. 
One can have fresh air constantly without in the least having a 
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draft. The very people who are afraid of fresh air in winter are 
equally afraid of sunshine in summer. No sunlight must enter 
their home, as that would fade the carpets, rugs, curtains and the 
paper on the wall. That must never happen. So the sunlight is 
kept out for fear of the dreadful damage that would occur. That 
they themselves are growing pale and sickly looking, that the chil- 
dren who must not go into the sunlight, for fear of having their 
complexions ruined, are fading away and in danger of the white 
plague does not concern them. At any rate, the paper on the walls, 
the curtains, rugs and carpets are saved. 

The three greatest helps for health that God has given us are 
fresh air, sunlight, and, water. The poorest man can as easily 
make use of them as the richest. They are free for all and the 
supply never grows less, however much they may be used. 

Flood your homes with sunlight and fresh air. Don’t mind the 
paper on the wall, nor the carpets on the floor. Your health is 
worth infinitely more than they. Let the roses fade in the car- 
pets, the designs in the paper on the wall, rather than risk the health 
of your dear ones. You can replace your carpets, rugs, wall paper 
and so forth, but not your children. 

Carry out these suggestions, and you may be sure that God will 
bless your effort, and your children will bless you, when they come 
to understand the things you have done for them. 

A little story about a home in one of our large cities may well 
be told here as a lesson. 

A certain policeman, stationed in one of the most disreputable 
and dangerous beats, never leaves his home in the morning with- 
out first taking holy water and blessing wife and children. Often he 
ison duty when the children go to bed; but every morning, without 
fail, he sees to it that the children say their morning prayer with 
him. Even when there is company there is no exception made 
from this rule. If the company wish to pray along they are wel- 
come, if they do not, they may remain silent. 

One day he was asked why he is so conscientious in these things 
and joins in prayers every morning, and why he is so particular about 
blessing wife and children. “No trouble at all for me,” he said. 
“You must remember that two policemen of my beat were carried 
home beaten to death, and if it should be the will of God that I 
should die in the performance of my duty, the little ones and the 
wife will always remember how the very last day of my life I 
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blessed them, and they are not likely to forget my example in 
prayer, for their and my benefit.” 

Thanks and glory be to God for giving us in our days such 
fathers of families. I only hope we may have more such fathers 
than we think we have, for we urgently need them in these days. 

Follow, then, the example of this conscientious man, who in the 
love for his children gives us such a wonderfully beautiful example. 
I need hardly say that his wife is not less pious than he. And the 
children of such saintly parents must surely grow up to become 
the saints of to-morrow. 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLI. ScHoot YEars 


If the suggestions of the preceding conferences are acted upon, 
the child will have grasped the principal truths of our holy 
Faith before it begins to attend the parish school. The remaining 
task will be comparatively easy if the foundations have been care- 
fully laid at home. 

With school age the child passes to another stage of growth and 
development. And this growth is to take place not only physically 
but spiritually as well. The two must keep an even pace. And 
hence Catholic parents are in conscience bound to send their chil- 
dren to the Catholic school. There is no need of repeating here 
what has been said in former conferences regarding the evils of a 
non-religious education. Let me say only that Catholic parents 
who do not send their children to a parish school, wherever this 
can be done, are not worthy of the honor of being parents. And 
there is a severe reckoning awaiting them when they are called 
before the Divine Judge. 

God bless the Catholic parents who bring great sacrifices that 
their children may have the benefit of a parish school education. 
It has been my good fortune to come in contact with some con- 
scientious parents who sold good farms in order to be able to move 
near a Catholic Church and school. I might also mention the ex- 
perience of a real estate agent who complained that in a certain 
town he could not sell any property to Catholics because there was 
no Catholic school there. God will bless parents who place faith 
and the spiritual welfare of their children above all temporal con- 
siderations. 

To make school-work the success it deserves to be it will be 
necessary to have home and school work hand in hand. What is 
law in the one must be law in the other. Children must learn that 
the Sisters have the same authority in school that parents have at 
home. They should understand that they must be as obedient in 
school as they are at home, because such is the will of God. Here 
is one reason, by the way, why the school fails to benefit some 
children. At home these children can do as they like; they are the 
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masters at home. In school they are made to obey, and that is 
looked upon by these children and, indeed, by their parents, as an 
unwarranted restraint. 

You must tell your children that they have to be obedient in 
school because the Sisters take the place of the parents. Parents 
should take a lively interest in the work of their children at school. 
They should know the Sisters personally, and inquire from time to 
time how the children get along in studies and conduct. Nearly 
every parish school issues a monthly report card. That should be 
looked over carefully each month, and if the children have at any 
time lower marks than the month before, the parents should inquire 
for the reason. Something must be done to prevent such falling 
back. Find out the fault and try to remedy it. There may be vari- 
ous reasons why children make a poor showing. It may be that 
they are not well; perhaps their eyes or their teeth are in poor con- 
dition. They must be looked after. May be the child is extremely 
nervous. Some will know their lessons perfectly well at home, 
yet the moment they come to school their mind is a blank. The 
fault may be that the children are not given enough time to study 
their lessons at home. It is utterly impossible for children to make 
real progress if they do not spend a certain time at home every day 
to prepare the lessons they are to recite the next day. Lessons 
should be learned by heart at home. When the children come to 
school they recite the lessons and have them explained. That is 
what school and teachers are for. Again, it may be that children 
do not attend school regularly. School-work is calculated for ten 
months of work each year. It stands to reason that if a child only 
attends school for five months, and is absent the rest of the time, 
it cannot do the work of ten months’ time. Finally, there may be 
another reason, why your children are behind in their studies, and 
that is their lack of attention when lessons are explained. When 
they should pay attention to what is being explained, they may be 
secretly doing something else, and may disturb other children and 
thus interfere with the work of the entire class. Needless to say, 
all children are not equally bright. If some of them reach up to 
eighty per cent. they do their very best. In conduct, however, there 
is no reason why even the dullest child should not have hundred 
per cent. 

The monthly report card contains, as you see, very valuable 
information for parents, and nothing will help so much in pro- 
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moting the success of the parish school than a strict attention to 
the monthly report card of your children. 

While you should not encourage your children to carry tales, it is 
your business to know what is going on in school. You must get . 
your children to tell you if anything wrong happens, but for the 
behavior of your children your source of information must be the 
teachers. The School Sisters are sent by their superiors to take 
charge of the school and of your children. They are strangers 
to you, yet, they have the welfare of your children at heart, not 
for the sake of a handsome salary, but for the love of God. The 
little pay they receive just about suffices for keeping them in clothes 
and of providing them with plain food. What induces these saintly 
women to do this work is the zeal to labor for the love of God. 
Whether they have your children before them, or the children of 
Indians and Negroes makes no difference to them. In all children 
they see souls for the love of which the Son of God came down 
upon this earth to suffer and die. 

The only motive these nuns have of taking charge of your chil- 
dren is the love of God. If they were after money they would 
follow some other calling in the world. 

With their experience in child training it will not take School 
Sisters very long to find out both the good and the bad points of 
your children. In all probability they can give you a number of 
pointers about child training you never thought of before. It is 
their effort, as it should be yours, to bring out the very best in 
your children, and the difficulty of this work will be realized by you 
if you take the necessary interest in the school work of your chil- 
dren, and from time to time consult with the Sisters about the 
methods to be employed in order to give the children proper encour- 
agement. 

Unless home and school work hand in hand, the efforts of either 
will be of no avail. It will be impossible for Sisters to remedy any 
faults of children if these faults are permitted at home. Children 
will look upon the school as a place of uncomfortable restraint if 
they cannot act as independently there as at home. Both at home 
and in school obedience is the chief condition of success. See to 
it that the children mind their teachers. There will be little trouble 
making them obey in school if they are taught to obey at home. 

_As has been said before, no one expects every child to get a 
hundred per cent. at school. Some children will know a lesson by 
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reading it over once. I always consider such a gift a doubtful 
benefit, for unless the child is diligent at the same time, that ease 
of learning will be often a drawback. Give me the child that must 
make an effort to remember a lesson. That child will often make 
headway in life where the overbright child will fail. After all, it 
is not so much natural gift as solid work that counts in life. When 
one of your children is particularly bright, see to it that it will not 
grow careless on that account; make it work so much harder at a 
problem or a composition. Such a child is easily spoiled by flattery. 
Teach it diligence and thoroughness in work. Always point out 
where there is room for improvement, to prevent the child from 
being easily satisfied with its efforts. A child that is slow in under- 
standing a lesson, or one that is nervous, must be treated with a 
great deal of patience. Make it recite its lesson at home, explain 
a lesson at home as well as you can and give it more leisure for 
study than to others who learn a lesson more quickly. 

It is best to appoint a certain time every day for home studies, 
not less than one hour. When the children return from school 
give them some housework to do. That itself will be relaxation 
for them. Give them some time to play, and see to it that they 
study their lessons. At eight in the evening they should say their 
night prayers and go to bed. Such sort of a rule should be observed 
strictly and at all times, excepting only times of sickness. 

The children themselves will some day thank you for it if you 
have trained them to a life of order. It will not be necessary to 
explain to them now the benefits of such a life of order; they may 
not even understand the necessity or benefit. What will be neces- 
sary is that they are made to live up to the rules you make for 
them, and that you are strict in having them observed. 
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ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


In the Allocution delivered at the Consistory held in the 
Vatican palace on December 4, 1916, His Holiness an- 
nounced that the new Code of Canon Law has been com- 
pleted and that it will be promulgated as soon as possible. 
This new Code will be named after his predecessor, Pius X., 
by whom it was begun. Praise was bestowed on those who 
aided in forming the Code, especially on Cardinal Gasparri. 

At the same Consistory ten new Cardinals were named, 
who received the red hat on December 7, 1916, together 
with the two Cardinals created on December 6, 1915. Two 
others were created Cardinals, but reserved in petto. 

The final petition was made for the introduction of the 

- cause of the Beatification of Ven. John Bosco, founder of 
the Salesian Congregation. 

Letter to Cardinal Bégin, of Quebec, and to the other 
Archbishops and Bishops of Canada, earnestly recom- 
mends peace between those who are disputing about the 
language to be taught in the Catholic schools. (Sept. 
8, 1916.) 

Letter to the Most Rev. Dr. Louis Theissling, Master 
General of the Dominican Order on the occasion of the 
seventh centennial of the confirmation of his Order. (Oct. 
29, 1916.) 


Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


A new law prescribes the manner in which candidates 
for the Episcopacy are to be proposed in the United States. 
(July 25, 1916.) 


Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities: 
Letter of Cardinal Bisleti to the Rector of the Catholic 
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Institute of Paris recommends the earnest cultivation of 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. 


Sacred Congregation of the Discipline of the Sacraments: 

Declaration of the invalidity of a baptism administered 
by a non-Catholic minister (November 17, 1916). In the 
case proposed, after the minister had pronounced the 
formula of Baptism, the person to be baptized descended 
into a pool of water and submerged. Although the immer- 
sion followed the words of Baptism, the short period that 
intervened did not destroy the moral unity that must exist 
between the matter and the form of the Sacrament. For 
the common teaching is that a physical union of the matter 
and form is not necessary for the validity of Baptism. A 
moral unity exists, however, so long as the ablution is made 
just before the form is finished or immediately afterwards. 
But the failure of the minister to apply the water to the 
subject rendered the baptism invalid. For it is a most cer- 
tain doctrine of Catholic faith that the same person who 
pronounces the form of Baptism must apply the water; 
otherwise the words: “I baptize thee” would not be veri- 
fied (S. T. III. Q. 67. A.6 and 3). Hence the Roman 
Ritual (tit. 2, cap. I, n. 10) prescribes: Idem sit aguam 
adhibens et verba pronuntians. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
QUESTIONS REGARDING MIXED MARRIAGES 


Bertha, a Catholic young lady, asks Paul, her pastor, to obtain 
the necessary dispensation in order that she may marry Ezekias, a 
Methodist. At the same time she informs Paul that Ezekias re- 
fuses to make any promises in regard to the future Catholic Bap- 
tim and training of the children that may be born after the mar- 
riage. Paul declares that it will be useless to apply to the Bishop 
fora dispensation, unless Ezekias consents to make the pre-nuptial 
promises, which are always required of non-Catholics who desire 
to marry Catholics. Ezekias refuses to make the promises; then 
he and Bertha contract a civil marriage before a magistrate on 
May 2, 1912. Two months later Bertha repented, and anxious to 
have her marriage legalized in the eyes of the Church, applies to 
Paul for relief, stating that Ezekias refuses either to appear be- 
fore the Priest for a marriage ceremony, or to make any promises. 
Paul applies to the Bishop for a “Sanatio in radice.” 


Questions: 


Ist—Is it always necessary to require the pre-nuptial promises 
in cases of mixed marriages? If so, is it merely a requirement of 
Ecclesiastical Law? 

and. May the Bishops of the United States in any circum- 
stances allow a Priest to officiate at a mixed marriage when the 
non-Catholic party obstinately refuses to make the pre-nuptial 
promises ? 

3rd. What is meant by the material presence of a Pastor at a 
mixed marriage under certain circumstances? Should a Pastor, 
under these circumstances, ask and receive the expression of con- 
sent of the contracting parties? 

4th. Did Paul, the Pastor, act prudently in the case as proposed? 

Sth. Could a Bishop in the United States give a “Sanatio in 
radice” in the case as proposed? 


6th. Would the solution be the same if Ezekias was not bap- 
tized? 


(See: Amer. Eccles. Review, September, 1912, pp. 331 and sqq. 
October, 1912, pp. 447 and sqq. Marriage Laws, by Fr. Stanis- 
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laus Woywod, O.F.M. Dolphin Press, Phila., 1914. De Smet— 
De Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, Bruges, 1909, No. 117.) 


Answers: 


Ist.—It is necessary always to require the pre-nuptial promises in 
cases of mixed marriages. This is required not only by Ecclesias. 
tical legislation, but also by the natural and Divine law. (See: 
Rituale for U. S.—Matri. mixt.; and Amer. Eccles. Review, Oct, 
1912, p. 484.) Ecclesiastical legislation may and should require 
that these promises be made in writing and signed by the parties 
promising. 

and. A.—In a letter of Gregory XVI., April 30, 1841, to the 
Bishops of Hungary, it was declared that, in cases of mixed mar- 
riages, when the cautiones, “promises”, are obstinately refused, and 
the marriage cannot be prevented without danger of greater evil 
and scandal and detriment to religion, and it is deemed better for 
the good of the Church and for the common good that the mar- 
riage should take place before the Priest rather than before a 
heretical Minister, ““Tunc Parochus Catholicus aliusve Sacerdos 
ejus vice gerens, poterit iisden nuptiis, materiali tantum praesen- 
tia, excluso quovis ecclesiastico ritu, adesse.” 

B.—Gasparri, de matrimonio, Vol. 1, p. 447, says: “Etiam in 
locis pro quibus istiusmodi declarationes a S. Sede datae sunt, 
Parochus in praedictis casibus, antequam matrimonio assistat, con- 
sulat Ordinarium. Quod si praedicti casus occurant in locis pro 
quibus S. Sedes declarationem non edidit, Ordinarius parocho 
assistentiam mere passivam non permittat, sed, si tempus est, recut- 
rat ad S. Sedem. 

C.—The Bishops of the United States have not asked conces- 
sion such as was made to the Bishops of Hungary. The Holy See 
has not made such a concession. Hence, the general rule is, in re- 
gard to “matrimonia contrahenda,” if there be time, the case should 
be referred to the Holy See. 

D.—It cannot be said that generally conditions in the United 
States are such as existed in Hungary. In particular cases, and if 
there be reasons for not delaying, the Bishops may decide. 

E.—The Bishops, in particular cases, may allow the validation 
of a marriage invalidly contracted. (E. g., the one in case, invalid 
by reason of clandestinity against the Ne Temere.) 

3rd A.—In the letter to the Bishops of Hungary it is stated that 
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in cases of “matrimonia mixta,” where the promises are refused, 
the parochus or delegated Priest, “poterit iisdem nuptiis materiali 
tantum praesentia adesse.” In other documents: this is called 
praesentia passiva. 

B—In the Decree of the Congr. S. Officii, of June 21, 1912 
(Eccles. Review, Sept., 1915, p. 332), it is laid down that in such 
cases it is not required “ad validitatem” that the Priest should ask 
and receive the expression of the consent (which was required by 
the Ne Temere, No. 4, par. 3). (N. B. 1st—De Smet—De Spon- 
sal. et Matrim. No. 117 says, in such cases the Priest must ask and 
receive the expression of the consent. But he wrote in 1909: Change 
was made by Decree of June, 1912. 2nd—The Decree of June, 
1912, refers to “Matrimonia Mixta,” and cannot be applied in cases 
of “disparitas cultus,” 7. e., where one is not baptized.) 

C—Material assistance consists in this that the Priest, (a) does 
not use any sacred vestments, e. g., surplice and stole, (b) does not 
pronounce the words: “Ego vos conjungo, etc.,” (c) does not 
. bless the ring, omits the prayers and, a fortiori, Mass with nuptial 
blessing. One may follow the Ritual used in the United States for 
mixed marriages, but must pay attention to the following. 

D.—Certainly in cases where the promises have been refused, it 
isnot necessary to ask and receive the expression of consent. (De- 
cree of June 21, 1912) and most probably that would be consid- 
ered more than material or merely passive presence. Nevertheless 
there seems to be some reason for holding that, since the persons to 
be married make the contract (the Priest not being the minister), to 
ask: “Wilt thou take, etc.,” would be nothing more than saying: 
“You wish to be married; then join hands and say these words: 
'I, N. take, etc.’ ” 

E—Certainly the presence is merely material if the Priest, omit- 
ting the “Wilt thou take, etc.,” begins by telling the persons to be 
married to join hands and say: “I, N. take thee, etc.,” and con- 
tinues as directed in the “modus assistendi matrimoniis mixtis,” as 
in the Baltimore Ritual. Whether the Priest asks them to repeat 
the words after him, or makes them read from a book, is not im- 
portant, because in either case his assistance will be merely material. 

N.B.—If the dispensation granted be for “disparitas cultus” the 
Priest, unless directed to act otherwise, should ask and receive the 
expression of consent. The exception made by the Decree of June, 
1912, relates to “matrimonia mixta” only. 
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4th.—Paul acted imprudently if he did not refer the case to the 
Bishop. If he thought that the marriage could not be prevented, 
his duty was, Ist, to try to obtain the promises; 2nd, in case of 
refusal, to apply to the Bishop. In countries where instructions 
have been given, it is laid down that the Bishop may allow the 
Priest to assist “materialiter.” See: authority of Gasparri, American 
Ecclestiastical Review, October, 1912, pp. 482 and 483. 

5th.—In regard to marriages contracted before Easter, 1908: 
“Yes.” In regard to marriages attempted after that date there is 
doubt, especially since the “sanatio in radice” would include the dis- 
pensation from several impediments. 

6th—No. The Congr. S. Officii on April 16, 1890, declared: 
“Dispensationem super impedimentum disparitatis cultus, nun- 
quam concedi, nisi expressis omnibus conditionibus seu cautioni- 
bus.” And the same Congr. on June 12, 1912, declared that a dis- 
pensation super imped. disp. cultus, granted by one having power 
from the Holy See “non requisitis vel denegatis praescriptis cau- 
tionibus” is invalid. Hence: 

1st—If before marriage the promises were not exacted, or if 
they were refused, a dispensation from the “disparitas cultus” 
would be invalid. 

a2nd.—After attempted marriage, the promises not being made, or 
being refused, Bishops cannot grant the dispensation. Should such 
a case occur, nothing can be done but refer it to the Holy See 
through the Curia Episcopalis. 





